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DERS within less than nine 


months is on record with 


\ “ The Ripans Chemical Company, of New 
Vork City, being the Largest Propor- 
/ tionate Sales of ‘‘ Ripans Tabules” in 


any given territory during a specified time, 
for which phenomenal business the Company 
appears to hold 


The 
Philadelphia 


RECORD 


directly responsible, as the following quotation from their recent statement 
fully substantiates: 
“ Philadelphia had fourteen orders out of the first fifty and fifteen orders 

out of the second fifty, eeage J a total of twenty-nine orders out of the first 

one hundred, or four more than a quarter of the whole. This surprising 

fact speaks volumes for the efficacy of that wonderful advertising medium, 

the Philadelphia Record, which is the only Philadetphia paper that the 

Ripans Chemical Company has ever advertised in in any large way. The 

find that the Record covers the field, and that no other paper seems to be 

needed to reach practically everybody in the City of Brotherly Love. 

When it is noted that orders of less than $1,000.00 are not spoken of, the 
Business Bringing Qualities of THz Recorp are best understood, and the pos- 
sibilities open to other advertisers are plainly demonstrated. 


The Largest Circulation In Pennsylvania 

Pays the Best! 
Average for Mav, 1899, 186,140 Copies Daily, Rate, 25 cts. 
per line; 144,031 Copies Sunday, Rate, 20 cts. per line. 


The Record Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 
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The 
Lord High 
Executioner 
“Mr, Results” 


Comes to every advertising method—either to 
praise or decapitate. His victims are thickly 
strewn along the highways of experience. We 
stumble over ’em every day—as we seek for 
business. 


AND HERE 


is our contention: profitabie results from adver- 
tising in Street Cars are only sure when such 
advertising is profitably placed. 

There is selection in street car advertising. 

We come to you with the best in that 
selection—with our long experience at your 
service. 

Give us the chance to personally present 
our advantages. 








a a es ce nny 


2sMulford & Petr try Company 









WESTERN OFFICES: (Js AW La) a Maal. lad le dad EASTERN — 
99 WoopwarDd AveNuUE, Bilal ET CAR ADVERTISING & | 220 BROADWAY 
Detroit. St geome New Yorx. 
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MIDDLETON’S METHODS. 


FAMOUS PHILADELPHIA TEA AND 
COFFEE HOUSE—ITS PECULIAR 
METHODS OF ADVERTISING — THE 
PIONEER PREMIUM-GIVING' CON- 
CERN—A VAST BUSINESS BUILT UP 
IN THE PAST TWENTY YEARS—GET- 
TING CLOSE TO THE CONSUMER— 
THE SYSTEM OF CIRCULARS, 


> 


A PRINTERS’ INK reporter recently 
called at the stores of the F. Middle- 
ton Co., the great tea and coffee house 
at 1y, 21 and 23 South Second street, 
Philadelphia. This concern is one of 
the largest estab- 


goods, some extra inducement to buy- 
ers of their teas and coffees. The 
first innovation was the presentation 
of a silver teaspoon to every pur- 
chaser of a quarter pound of Silver 
Tea or one pound of Silver Coffee, and 
that was the humble beginning of one of 
the largest premium businesses in the 
United States. I have no hesitation 
in saying that I think we do the larg- 
est ‘free-gift-with-goods’ business in 
America.” 

“Will you please tell me how the 
business grew to its present propor- 
tions ?” was asked. 

“ The firm soon 





lishments of its 
class in America— 
perhaps in the 
world—and as the 
business has been 
built up almost en- 
tirely by its unique 
system of advertis- 
ing it was thought 
that an interesting 
story might be 
secured from the 
advertising man- 
ager. 

This important 
position is filled by 
Mr. Theodore E. 
Payne, who has 
been _ connected 
with the firm for 
nearly fifteen years. 
A very good pict- 
ure of Mr. Payne is 
given on this page. 
He received the representative of the 
Little Schoolmaster with open arms 
and the frank avowal that PRINTERS’ 
INK was his vade mecum, and the most 

eagerly read publication that reached 
his uesk. Inreply to my leading ques- 
tion Mr. Payne said : 








“This business was originally start- 
ed in 1853, but no effort was made to 
advertise it largely until about twenty 
years ago. The then members of the 
firm began to study the conditions of 
trade, and came to the conclusion that 
the best way to attract plenty of busi- 
ness was to give, in addition to reliable 





THEO. E 


. Payne, 


found that the 
spoon scheme 
caught on with the 
public, but they 
also found that the 
spoons were not 
the only desirable 
articles that could 
be offered as pre- 
miums. The sug- 
gestion, I think, 
came from the 
grocers who were 
handling our 
goods, and other 
useful household 
articles were grad- 
uallyintroduced as 
premiums until to- 
day the number of 
articles we give 
with ourgoodsisso 
great that our pre- 
mium list is almost 
as big as the Sunday edition of a New 
York newspaper.” 

“ But how was the demand for these 
goods created ?” 

“In two ways. First we advertised 
direct to the grocer by means of the 
trade papers, pointing out the ad- 
vantages of handling our goods. Here 
is our proposition to him, as explained 
in our trade paper ads and booklets: 

“When a grocer buys Middleton’s Silver Tea, 
Silver Coffee, Silver Baking Powder or Golden 
Blend Coffee, he is entitled to either articles or 
‘Greenback’ checks (not both) for the amount 
of tea, coffee or baking powder bought. He 


can take part in articles and part in checks, or 
all articles, or all checks, 
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“When a grocer takes our ‘Greenback’ checks 
he signs them and hands them out to his cus- 
tomers when they buy our goods. Persons 
living in or near Philadelphia, can call at our 
Sample Rooms, 19 and 2: South Second street, 
bring their ‘Greenbacks’ with them and make 
their selections from thousands of household 
articles ; representing over $100,000 worth of 
merchandise, and take the articles with them ; 
or persons living at a distance can forward 
their ‘Greenbacks’ to us, by mail, stating 
what they wish, and we will pack (no charge 
for package or packing) and ship direct to 
them the articles they wish, or they can hand 
their ‘Greenback’ checks to their grocer, who 
will get the articles desired with his next order.”’ 

“And how do you reach the con- 
sumers ?” 

“ By means of the premium list be- 
fore alluded to, which is distributed 
through the grocer and is also placed 
in all our packages of tea and coffee.” 

“What are these ‘Greenback’ 
checks ?” 

“They are coupons that are issued 
in sheets to all the retail grocers with 
whom we deal. One check is given 
with each quarter pound of tea sold, 
and two checks with one pound Silver 
Coffee. The premium list shows ata 
glance—by illustration and description 
—every premium we have to offer, 
and the list tells exactly how many 
checks are needed to entitle the holder 
to any particular article.” 

“About how many of these circu- 
lars do you distribute ?” 

“ Something like 300,000 a month. 
Not by mail, of course, except in occa- 
sional cases. They are usually sent 
with grocers’ orders, and so cost us 
nothing for freight or for distribution.” 

“What other advertising do you 
do?” 

“In the Philadelphia dailies and 
some of the suburban weeklies we 
have spaces, and that of course in- 
sures us a large local trade, but the 
bulk of our advertising is done as I 
have indicated. We also use a good 
many church and religious maga- 
zines and school entertainment pro- 
grammes.” 

“What spaces do you use in the 
dailies ?” 

“ Usually quarter pages. We don’t 
believe in using small spaces at all. 
We believe only in big display.” 

“ Now, I want to ask you one ques- 
tion, Mr. Payne. Of course you are 
aware that there are, nowadays at 
least, many objections to the premium- 
giving business. It has come to be the 
popular impression that when one has 
something given, as an inducement to 
buy certain goods, he generally pays 
well for the gift on account of the in- 








ferior quality of the article purchased. 
In view of that popular belief, how do 
you account for the success of your 
teas and coffees ?” 

“Easily. From the first we deter- 
mined that the quality of our goods 
should not suffer on account of the 
extra cost of inducing the public to 
buy. The premium idea was instituted 
in order to get a larger market, but it 
necessarily diminished the profits. The 
way we figured was this: If we could 
sell a thousand pounds of tea per 
week, and make a profit of five cents 
per pound, without giving a premium, 
it would pay us better to sell ten thou- 
sand pounds, ata profit of three cents 
a pound, and let the purchaser have 
the other two cents in some conven- 
ient, attractive and useful form. In 
other words, we simply enlarged our 
business by reducing our profits, and 
gave the consumer an extra induce- 
ment to buy. The quality of our 
goods has not changed in the least. 
Incidentally, I may say that we are 
not catering to transitory, but to 
steady trade, hence our goods are al- 
ways kept right up to the standard.” 

“ Apart from your circular scheme, 
what other kind of advertising do you 
have in grocery stores ?” 

“We have a variety of signs and 
‘shelf strips’ that serve to remind the 
public of our teas and coffees, and we 
have also a 64-page booklet which we 
send to the trade alone. This is, in 
reality, an illustrated price list of our 
various brands, and of our Baking 
Powder. The latter, however, has 
been but little pushed. Our main 
strength lies in our coffee and tea de- 
partments.” 

“ Outside of the mediums you have 
already mentioned, do you use any 
other ?” 

“In Philadelphia we have used street 
car cards, and we have found them of 
value.” 

“In the matter of premiums, is it 
largely a mail order business ?” 

“Yes, the bulk of it comes by mail, 
but still we have very many callers for 
premiums here. Monday, as a rule, is 
our busiest day. It is not an unusual 
thing for us to have between four and 
five hundred callers on a Monday. And 
every one of them is handed this little 
folder before they go out.” 

Mr. Payne here handed me a small 
folder, the first page of which is worth 
reproducing, as showing the careful 
methods the firm employs to get and 
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hold customers. Many a wise lesson 
might be learned from it: 


Kindly remember that this store is run in 
your interest as well as ours. We appreciate 
and value your patronage. At any time you are 
here we want you and ask you to feel entirely at 
home. Our salesladies will take pleasure in 
taking you through our sample rooms and in 
showing you the various and large assortment 
of household and other articles that we give 
away. You are cordially invited to call here at 
any time whether you have checks to redeem or 
not. Stop in from time to time and examine 
the new articles that are constantly being added 
to our already large and complete assortment. 
ring your friends and neighbors with you, or 
if you can not make it convenient to come with 
them, kindly extend to them an invitation, in 
our name, to call and we will do all within our 
power to make their visit pleasant and profitable. 


“T would like to ask you one other 
important question, Mr. Payne. How 
do you reach all the grocers of the 
twenty-six States in which you say your 
goods sell. By the trade papers and 
circular mailing only ?” 

“By no means. We have sixty- 
seven traveling salesmen who drum 
the grocers in all the towns and vil- 
lages in those States periodically.” 

“How many employees have you 
here ?” 

“Over three hundred. If you would 
care to walk around I will be happy to 
show you the entire establishment.” 

I accepted Mr. Payne’s invitation, 
and, escorted by him, made a tour of 
the three large five-story buildings that 
are fitted as offices, store and sample 
rooms, coffee roasting and separating 
rooms, tea-tasters’ parlors and shipping 
departments. Everywhere I saw busy 
crowds of male and female workers, 
sufficient evidence of the enormous 
business being transacted. But the 
striking peculiarity of the whole place 
was that, judging from general ap- 
pearances, the entire establishment 
looked more like a glass, crockery and 
novelty store than a place where tea 
and coffee were the chief articles for 
sale. 

“What is your advertising appro- 
priation, Mr. Payne ?” I next asked. 

“About $25,000, but it is at times less 
than twenty thousand, and that covers 
all printed matter of every kind.” 

From which I should imagine that 
an immense business is being run at a 
remarkably small cost for advertising. 
It is the method, the system, that pays. 

Joun C. GRAHAM. 


Ses > cle 
OF COURSE. 

Local merchants who expect local news- 
papers to protect their business by refusing to 
take foreign advertising should at least show 
their appreciation by contracting for some 
space themselves.— Mansfield (O.) News. 
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SOME STORE MOTTOES. 

One of the best store mottoes I have seen re- 
cently is, ‘‘We are not satisfied unless you 
are.” This was hung in a prominent place 
just inside the street door of a general store in 
a country town. It was printed in large sten- 
cil letters on a sheet of manila Dee about 
25x50 inches. It was so suspended from the 
ceiling that it could be read very easily by any 
one entering the store. It is a good business 
motto. Another motto I saw not long ago 
read, ‘‘ We never try to sell goods you do not 
want.”” Many merchants make the mistake of 
having their clerks force goods upon custom- 
ers, whether the customer really wants the 
goods or not, and whether the goods are really 
satisfactory or not. I have seen customers 
take goods they knew they did not want, and 
the clerk knew it, and the probability is the 
proprietor also knew it. The clerk or the pro- 
prietor was more persistent than the customer, 
and they forced the customer to buy. I donot 
believe it ever pays to force a customer to take 
things he does not want. Another motto dis- 
played in a Kansas City department store 
reads, ‘‘ We carry nothing beyond its season, 
If the merchant really does business in this 
way, and has no out-of-date goods, and carries 
nothing in stock longer than its season, he is 
quite sure to draw trade with such a motto. 
However, if he puts up a sign of that kind, in- 
viting customers to examine his goods, ‘and 
they find the goods are not strictly in season, 
and are not exactly as represented by the sign, 
the merchant will be the loser. Store mottoes 
are good things, and should be used plentifully 
in all country stores. They should be neat and 
attractive, neither too large nor small, and 
there should be no pretense at fancy lettering. 
Above all other considerations, they should be 
truthful.— Merchants’ Journal. 


HIRE’S ROOTBEER. 
There was a time when Charies E. Hires had 
a drug business in Philadelphia, and the manu- 
facture of materials for rootbeer netted hima 
few hundred dollars a year. But these tew 
hundreds, year by year, went back entire to the 
further development of the rootbeer business. 
For ten years Mr. Hires never withdrew a dol- 
lar from this branch, and the hundreds of dol- 
lars grew to thousands, and the advertising, 
which had been a small affair, came to cover 
the country, and Hire’s Rootbeer went out of 
Philadelphia by the carload.—Advertising 
Experience, Chicago. 
inane oS ee 
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GRAND RAPIDS ADVERTIS- 


NG. 
By Virgil V. McNite. 

Grand Rapids, the greatest furni- 
ture manufacturing town in the United 
States, and the second city of Michi- 
gan, is located in the western part of 
the lower peninsula on the Grand 
River, about twenty-five miles east of 
Lake Michigan. The river is not 
navigable, but furnishes excellent 
water power, the stream having con- 
siderable fall at this point. The popu- 
lation is 100,000, composed in the 
main of industrious and prosperous 
citizens. Grand Rapids has not suf- 
fered from any serious industrial de- 
pression for a long time, and the fi- 
nancial trouble of 1893 was felt less 
here than in a great many other places. 

Grand Rapids has three English 
dailies, each having a good news serv- 
ice and fair advertising patronage. Ar- 
ranged according to circulation : 

Evening Press. 

Democrat. 

Tlerald. 

The Lvening Press is a seven-col- 
umn folio regularly, with a quarto 
edition on two or three days of the 
week. It is read by all classes, is non- 
partisan, and was the pioneer of penny 
papers in Grand Rapids. It enjoys 
the greatest advertising patronage of 
any of the papers in the city, and also 
carries considerable foreign advertis- 
ing. It is a conservative, reliable 
paper and is very popular. Circula- 
tion about 25,000. 

The Democrat is also a four-page 
penny paper, and is issued in the 
morning. Up toa short time ago it 
was a quarto and sold for two certs, 
and the change resulted in a consider- 
able increase of circulation. Its name 
shows its politics; it is the leading 
organ of the party in Western Mich- 
igan. It carries a good showing of 
city ads, but not so much as the Press. 
It has a circulation of about 17,000. 

The /era/d is an eight-page, two- 
cent morning paper, with probably the 
best news service of any of the Grand 
Rapids dailies. It is Republican in 
politics, and is the party organ of 
Western Michigan. It carries more 
advertising than the Democrat, but 
less than the Press, and has a circula- 
tion not far from 9,775- 

Both the Democrat and Herald issue 
Sunday editions of from twelve to 
thirty-two pages. The Sunday //era/d 
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is generally the larger and better of the 
two. Besides these three there is a 
German daily, Germania, which has a 
circulation probably not to exceed 
4,000 or 5,000. It is read by the Ger- 
mans of the neighborhood, who are 
thrifty and prosperous. 

The leading advertisers of the city 
are the Boston Store, the Star Cloth- 
ing Co., Voigt, Herpalsheimer & Co., 
Spring & Co., Friedmans, the Giant 
Clothing Co. and S. Higer. 

As for style and character Grand 
Rapids advertising is distinctive from 
that of other cities. A large ad is sel- 
dom seen, three columns being con- 
sidered a good-sized space. In fact, 
even some of the largest stores do not 
average over a column in each issue, 
while a page ad is never seen. The 
general tone is conservative, and while 
good goods may be bought there as 
cheaply as elsewhere, very little dem- 
onstration is made over slaughter 
sales, slashed prices, etc. The general 
style is something on the Wanamaker 
order, although on account of smaller 
spaces being used the descriptions of 
goods are necessarily not so full and 
attractive. The ads are fairly well il- 
lustrated with appropriate cuts. The 
type-work is generally good, and the 
ads have a neat and attractive appear- 
ance. A few of the Grand Rapids 
business men believe in landscape ad- 
vertising, and fence signs and mile 
boards are quite numerous for a few 
miles out of town on all sides. This 
system is not so popular as formerly. 

‘ aor a 

Seek after distinctiveness in your advertise- 
ments. Is there not some new feature or char- 
acteristic of your business which a clever illus- 
tration will bring out in a forcible manner? 
Study your subject from your customer’s point 
of view. Study how it would fit into their 
needs.—A dvertising Experience. 

ie 





A PICTURE USED BY A WORCESTER (MASS.) 





JEWELER TO ADVERTISE HIS WEDDING RINGS. 
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HAS MORE READERS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 
THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
AnD A 
LARGER RUMBER 
OF FIRST-CLASS READERS 
THAN ALL THE OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
IN 
NEW YORK COMBINED. 
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W HOIJS MRS. RITTENHOUSE ? 
By Clifton S. Wady. 

Mr. Finley Acker had just returned 
from a trip abroad, and he was full of 
new ideas in advertising from a long 
observation divorced from the sur- 
roundings of his usual business. 

He had one on his mind when he 
rang for his assistant. 

“T want you to tell me what you think 
of this ad, Mr. B.,” he said, and read 
the following from a proof in his 
hand: 





Friday June 2 1899 
Mrs. Rittenhouse no longer 


worries about summer cake 
baking, 


Why should she? 


The uniform deliciousness and reason- 
able prices of Ackers *‘Own Baking’’ 
nore oe d Sp ma changes in 

‘uy thousand householas, Baltimore 
Loat Cake 22c this week, ae 


Market below Twelfth Ackers 

As Mr. Acker finished reading, Mr. 
B. looked puzzled and exclaimed, 
“ Who is this Mrs. Rittenhouse ?” 

Then Mr. Acker sat back in his 
chair and beamed. 

“Exactly what I thought you’d 
ask! And if you ask it others will. 
In that lies the value of the impression 
I seek.” 

And he nodded his head as he past- 
ed the proof on a sheet of paper and 
wrote under it, “O. K. Run as it 
stands.” 

Now a word in connection. 

The first draft of this same ad read 
after this manner: 


Women need no longer worry about summer 
cake baking—why should they? Etc., etc. 

You see the change involves a tran- 
sition from the general to the special ; 
from all women to one woman. It in- 
dividualizes, and, besides, appeals 
somewhat to that universa! instinct in 
woman—if I may be allowed to hint 
it—curiosity. 

I carried the ad to the young man 
who cares for the ad book, and as he 
took it he glanced at the first line and 
immediately asked, “ Who is Mrs. 
Rittenhouse ?” 

And may be a good many other 
readers will take a like interest in this 
little innocent question. If so, the 
hint contained therein is of some ad- 
vertising value. 








TRUTHFUL advertising is as essential to suc- 
cess as truthful representation of facts by your 
salesmen.—Lord & Thomas. 
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THE CARRIAGE DEALERS’ ADVER- 
TISING. 
One of the Little Schoolmaster’s pupils 


‘No, I don’t advertise to amount to any- 
thing,’’ said the dealer in carriages, “although 
I have nothing to say against advertising for 
the dry goods man or the grocer or any smai. 
retailer. But with the vehicle trade it’s differ- 
ent. A man doesn’t buy a new carriage every 
year, and when he does he’s sure to look around 
pretty well before making the purchase. He 
does just like my wife did when she bought a 
new piano this spring. She went to every mu- 
sic-house in town before making up her mind 
what to do. Soa man who’s thinking of buy- 
ing a new carriage is pretty apt to look me up 
whether I advertise or not, and he’s just as 
sure to go to the other places, too, no matter 
how much I advertise. So what good does ad- 
vertising do me?”’ 

Yet no advertising pays better than that of 
the big department stores, in spite of the pro- 
verbial proneness of the ladies to run all over 
town, making a round of all the stores before 
making a purchase. But no department store 
thinks cf discontinuing advertising on that ac- 
count. The trouble with the carriage dealer 
is that he nas believed too thoroughly the oft- 
repeated assertion that the object of retail ad- 
vertising is to get the customer into the store. 
Retail advertising has a much wider mission 
than that. The good retail ad is simply an ex- 
tension of the good salesman’s talk. It has 
the same object. The retail carriage dealer, 
the retail piano dealer advertises for the pur- 
pose of talking to more people than he could 
talk to in his store, and of talking oftener to 
those who come to his store. The fact that a 
customer proposes “‘ to look around” only in- 
creases the good salesman’s energy, and ought 
to be an additional reason for advertising. 

If the carriage man has the vehicles to back 
up his advertising, he may advertise so vigor- 
ously and so effectively as to break up,to a 
great extent, the habit of running all over 
town before making a purchase. A large per- 
centage of the American people are satisfied 
only with the best, They are very willing to 
pay an extra price for a name if that name is a 
guarantee of all that is excellent. And there 
is only one way of making that name, and that 
is by persistent advertising. 

—~+ - —_—_—__—_—— 

HAPHAZARDLY spending your money on 
first this proposition and then the other is not 
advertising. It - simply downright tomfool- 
ishness.—/. ¢ eu 














WAITER WANTED ; CALL READY FOR WORK, 
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The Biazea Path 


IS THE ONLY ONE TO FOLLOW. 





THE DeNvER REPUBLICAN 


Carries the Advertisements of 


Ayer & Co. 
Apollinaris Water. 
Anheuser-Busch Beer. 
Angostura Bitters. 
Baker’s Cocoa, 
Benson’s Plasters. 
Battle Ax Plug. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk. 


Berlitz Schools. 
Buffalo Lithia Water. 
Columbia Bicycles. 
Carter’s Liver Pills. 
Chicago Corset Co. 
California Fig Syrup. 
Church Kidney Cure. 
Cuticura Remedies. 
Castoria. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder. 


Dr. T. A. Slocum. 

Dr. R. V. Pierce. 

D. M. Ferry & Co. 
Detroit Stove Works, 
Ely’s Cream Balm. 
Earl & Wilson. 

Harper & Bros. 
I1ood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Humphrey Medicine Co. 
Hostetter & Co. 
Imperial Chemical Co. 
Jenness Miller. 
Kingsford’s Starch. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 








Lydia Finkham Co, 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Liebig’s Beef Extract. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Lydia E. Pinkham. 
McClure’s Magazine. 
Monarch Bicycles. 
Munyon’s Remedies. 
Pyle’s Pearline. 

Pyramid Drug Co, 
Pond’s Extract 

Postum Cereal. 

Paine’s Celery Compound, 
Royal Baking Powder. 
Radway’s Ready Relief. 
Redfern & Co, 

Sapolio. 

Scribner’s Magazine. 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

Swift’s Specific Co. 
Swift’s Wool Soap 
Spaulding & Co. 
Stuart’s Tablets. 

The Goodyear Co. 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 
The Century Magazine. 
Vin Mariani. 

Winslow Soothing Syrup. 
Warner’s Safe Remedies. 
W. L. Douglas. 

Youth’s Companion. 


Better go with the Successful Ones 





THE 


§. 6, BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Home Office: 





Sole Agents Foreign Advertising. DENVER 
Tribune Building, New York, | : 
““ The Rookery,” Chicago. COLORADO. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
NEWSPAPER. 





In 1800 there were two hundred 
newspapers of all kinds regularly ap- 
pearing in the United States. Then 
the population of the country was 
5,308,483. To-day, almost upon the 
dividing line of the centuries, with our 
population of 85,000,000, we have more 
than 20,000 newspapers and _period- 
icals. During the period spanned by 
these figures our population increased 
seventeen fold, while the number of 
newspapers and periodicals increased 
no less than one hundred fold. 

The first American newspapers, so 
called, were scarcely more than re- 
prints of European, and chiefly En- 
glish newspapers. They were followed 
by the more pretentious undertakings 
of the colonial era, which it may be 
said was the first real period of news- 
paper history. The postmasters were 
the first editors, for they were the 
centers of news and the one source of 
its distribution. There was little or 
no freedom of speech, and the colonial 
editors and printers, for they were one 
and the same, were subservient to the 
government, their papers tolerated so 
long as they gave no offense and sup- 
pressed by lawful authority when they 
contained the least expression which 
failed the approval of the magistrate. 
The colonial period in our history 
witnessed no widespread growth of 
the newspaper press, but it was a time 
of important beginnings. Then local 
reporting was undertaken for the first 
time, the first war between editors was 
carried on in print, the system of sub- 
scribing for newspapers for a con- 
tinuous period was inaugurated, pre- 
miums were for the first time offered 
for subscriptions, the business of news- 
paper advertising was initiated, and the 
first German newspapers made their 
appearance. 

At the close of the colonial era news- 
papers were published in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Annapolis,Charles- 
ton, S. C., and Williamsburg, Va. As 
the remaining representative news- 
papers of the period, they did not give 
evidence of the ideas, energy or 
vitality which were to characterize the 
newspapers of later periods. As a 
whole, the colonial press was chiefly 
concerned with the untimely publica- 
tion of news gleaned from European 
newspapers, long essays by local writers, 
moral discourses, the lists of incoming 


and outgoing steamers, and the mere 
chronicling of government events. 
Nevertheless the newspaper gained 
ground in spite of the restraint put 
upon it by the government, and the 
other difficulties, hardly less formidable, 
with which it was compelled to contend. 

After the colonial press came that 
of the revolutionary era. Until the 
close of the Revolution the number of 
newspapers gradually increased. They 
came into existence voicing the one 
sentiment of the people—independ- 
ence. The revolutionary newspapers 
were filled with appeals to the people 
in behalf of the prevailing idea of the 
times. They were the vehicles for 
stirring the people to action. They 
evidenced the growing liberty of the 
press, as they were later to second the 
achievement of the nation’s independ- 
ence, but their life was precarious, 
they were at best fugitive, and lacked 
the qualities and resources best cal- 
culated to render them permanent. 
Of nearly fifty newspapers published 
in the colonies during the period of 
the revolutionary press, not one was 
issued daily. From 16go to 1783 sixty- 
seven newspapers had been estab- 
lished, and when the independence of 
the colonies was formally acknowl- 
edged but forty-three remained. 

After the revolutionary period the 
newspaper flourished for a time as the 
organ of politicians and political par- 
ties. The press was_ subsidized, it 
spoke only for one or the other of the 
great parties, editors were literally 
hired to conduct party organs, there 
was little individual initiative and com- 
paratively no attempt made to develop 
the newspaper as a newspaper. It 
was in this period, however, that the 
first daily newspaper in America was 
established in Philadelphia, in 1784, 
and in the year following the publica 
tion of the New York Daily Adver 
tiser was undertaken. In 1800 it is 
estimated that there were 150 publica 
tions, and by 181o the number had 
increased to 360, of which more than 
twenty were dailies. 

The establishment of the New York 
Fferald in 1835 signalized the birth of 
the independent press. With it came 
the real newspaper, henceforth to be 
an institution; in the future to attract 
as a business the investment of large 
capital and ultimately as a profession 
to afford a career for the highest in- 
telligence. At this time, in 1835, there 
were 1,258 newspapers published in 
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the country. With this number of 
daily, semi-weekly, and weekly papers, 
having a combined circulation of more 
than go,000,000 copies annually, the 
era of the independent press began, 
and its original product was the first 
newspaper corresponding in any ap- 
preciable degree to the newspaper of 
the present day. 

While the history of the modern 
newspaper begins with the initial issue 
of the New York //era/d, its real his- 
tory as an institution dates from a 
later period, that of the Civil War, 
from which time it has grown rapidly 
in numbers, circulation and influence. 

The development of the newspaper 
press in America has been chiefly in- 
fluenced directly by three agencies: 
first, the constantly changing social 
and political conditions of our environ- 
ment; second, the industrial evolution 
which has taken place in our midst; 
and third, the invention and discovery 
of the devices and materials which 
enter into the mechanical production 
of the modern newspaper. 

If the newspaper in its development 
has been influenced by one element 
more than another it is politics. The 
struggle for political independence in 
America was carried on by determined 
men who staked everything they had 
on the justice of their cause. When 
the end came it found a nation of 
patriots rallying to the support of aco- 
ordinated system of government which 
involved directly the personal interests 
of every citizen, of every family. It 
was atime of intense interest in the 
government, which was nothing less 
than an anomaly in the history of hu- 
man combinations. Universal suf- 
frage divided the responsibility for the 
common good among __ individuals 
whose growing numbers through the 
years have made the government the 
concentrated reflex of their action, the 
pivotal point of their thought, interest, 
ind indeed their curiosity. I am per- 
suaded that the newspaper developed 
in large part as a medium of political 
information, as a potential means of 
communication in a sense between the 
government and the people. It was 
to learn the facts about the condition 
and the affairs of the government, the 
center of vital interests, that first 
stirred the American people in a gen- 
eral sense to read the newspapers, and 
with this demand to supply the news- 
paper developed. Its sphere became 
enlarged, gradually the government be- 


came only one of many sources of news, 
until to-day the newspaper covers the 
whole field of human activity 

The Civil War had the effect of 
greatly increasing the demand for 
newspapers. So great was the interest 
in the struggle and so correspondingly 
great the demand for the latest news 
of the war, that the history of the 
newspaper in this country, as a national 
institution, may be.considered to date 
from that period. Moreover, the con- 
ditions of this time aided materially in 
developing the habit of reading on the 
part of the people, which, when the 
war was closed, was found to be per- 
manently established among a much 
larger constituency than ever before. 
Then newspaper circulations increased 
by long strides. 

From the beginning of the move- 
ment for independence by the colonies, 
politics has inspired the growth of 
newspapers. To ascertain to what ex- 
tent the political element enters into 
the production of newspapers to-day, 
we have but to regard them as they 
are classified. This classification is 
based on politics, for every newspaper 
is regarded first and foremost as the 
exponent of more or less clearly de- 
fined political doctrines, of one kind 
or another. Thus they resolve them- 
selves in the public mind primarily as 
Republican or Democratic, Independ- 
ent, Populist, Prohibition or Socialist, 
as the case may be. The enormous 
circulation of our daily newspapers 
and their weekly editions are most 
largely influenced by their political 
characteristics. 

It is doubtful if any one business in 
our midst, for the moment regarding 
the newspaper as a purely business en- 
terprise, has so largely or so directly 
benefited by every national develop 
ment as the newspaper. In the broad 
sense, as one of our social institutions 
it has kept pace with our national de- 
velopment, while as a business and lat- 
terly as a profession 1t has become 
possessed of resources in the way of 
capital invested and brains employed 
that give it high place among enter- 
prises which are distinctly American. 

It is the newspaper which we find 
responsive immediately to the social 
progress of the people. The social 
element dominates the whole history 
of the newspaper. Our political life 
has been a continuous and agreeable 
inspiration to its growth from the be 
ginning. The pulpit and the hustings 











were the centers of public opinion in 
the early days of the republic. To- 
day the American newspaper is the 
open forum, chronicling history in the 
very hour of its making, propelling by 
its own force the thought directly or 
indirectly of all our people in one di- 
rection or another, and facilitating the 
conduct of life in such a degree that 
without it society would be reduced 
almost to a primitive state and busi- 
ness rendered almost blind.—Chautau- 
guan, Meadville, Pa. 





— 
AN OLD TIMER. 

The Press has received a letter from De 
Linton Wing, whom many of the older gen- 
eration of Albanians will remember well as “the 
progenitor of liberal advertising.” He is now 
an old man, living in Poughkeepsie. Years 
ago he was in business here, and became known 
throughout this country ind abroad by his ex- 
tensive advertising of a famous brand of flour 
of which he was the proprietor—the Julian 
Mills flour. It is said that at one time he was 
worth $50,000,000, but lost his fortune, partly 
by speculs ~~ agg! be b uying newspapers 

One of Mr. Wing’s greatest advertising feats 
was the insertion in the London Time s, much 
to the surprise of the slow-going Britons, of a 
full page advertisement of his brand of flour. 
It was claimed as a joke that Mr. Wing who 
alone had the secret and the patent for the 
manufacture of the Julian Mills flour, intro- 
duced in the ingredients a moistening of alcohol 
and hops that gave a pungency upon which 
many a family was mildly exhilarated every 
morning at breakfast and he had, as a part of 
his business accounts, a letter from Lord 
Palmerston, prime minister of England, in 
which the latter expresses the thanks of Queen 
Victoria and her ministry for bags of flour, be- 
cause, as the minister said, of its elevating 
effects at each mea 

In the advertisement in the London 77mes 
Mr. Wing had such striking lines as these: 
“Julian Mills see the Queen ;” ‘Palmerston 
gets his Julian cakes early ind saves England’s 
honor by reason of the daring spirit they infuse 
into him.” In the middle of the page was a 
woodcut—a terrible innovation for the London 
Times—of Mr. Wing seated between the 
Queen and Lord Palmerston, who are both 
begging him to come to England and live at 
Windsor. To this Mr. Wing responds: “I 
am an American sovereign, greater than the 
3ritish crown.”’ 

One of Mr. Wing’s greatest enterprises was 
during the great celebration of 1858, over the 
Atlantic cable. Albany turned out in great 
procession, at the head of which was the great 
wagon of D, L. Wing, made of flour barrels. 
Sixteen flour barrels served as wheels and 
thousands of barrel staves formed an awning 
over the body of the wagon, on which fifty 
young ladies in bakers’ dress were conducting 
a mimic bakery of the Julian cakes. Thou- 
sands of Albanians were gratuitously served 
with bread that day from the Julian Mills flour, 
and at the home of nearly every poor famuly in 
the ward in which Mr. Wing lived were left 
that night a barrel of flour and a photograph of 
Wing and Queen Victoria.—A /bany (N. Y.) 
Press-Knicke ves es 


TRU E. 

Nine men out of ten who say that advertis- 
ing does not pay have never tried the real arti- 
cle.—/. C. Newitt. 
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ADVERTISER AND ADWRITER. 

The advertising points must come from with- 
in the business. The business man who ex- 
pects the adwriter to evolve something out of 
his own inner consciousness, something that 
will sell goods, is making a fatal mistake. 
What the business man needs is not so much 
smartness, or novelty, or originality, but a 
plain and convincing statement of the real 
facts about his business. What the adwriter 
needs is a knowledge of the stock, the princi- 
ples and the aims of his customers. He must 
give the advertisements the tone of the store 
He must make his announcements serve as real 
representatives of a real store to real people 
If he has an honest, earnest desire to be help- 
ful to his advertisers, he will find his oppor- 
tunities develop as his acquaintance develops. 
The proper study of a business writer is busi- 
ness—business first, writing afterward. There 
are thousands and thousands of people who 
can write first rate. An advertisement writer 
doesn’t need any particularly transcendent lit- 
erary ability. If he has this ability, so much 
the better, but he can write good ads—effect- 
ive ads—selling ads, if he knows enough about 
the English language to say plainly and strong- 
ly what he means. Fine writing is not neces- 
sary. It is not even desirable.—Sates. 

ro 

SUGGESTIONS FOR SHOW CARDS. 

A large foot perfectly fitted is as handsome 
asa small one. 

For trunk and valise display: Are you going 
away? Take me with you. 

The swellest of ’em all and only $1. 

These hats are worn for style and beauty 
both. 

Just to make them popular, we are selling 
these so-cent hose for 39 cents. 

Perfection of fit is combined with perfection 
of style in our men’s shoes. 

Our newest are these little fellows’ suits. 

Stop growling about your money going so 
fast and buy here, where it will last a long 
time. 

Perhaps you haven’t heard about our big 
bargains in men’s shirts. 

“A nimble dime is better than a slow quar- 
ter.”? That’s what the manufacturers say who 
want our cash trade. 

The money we save you would soon start a 
bank account. 

The top notch of perfection is what we de- 
mand of those who sell us goods. 

Such cool comfort you can find nowhere else 
than in one of these shirt waists. —Chicago 
Dry Goods Reporter. 
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FOR A LIVERY STABLE. 
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Speaking of Expansion 








One of the most recent examples 
of expansion in circulation, popu- 
larity and advertising prosperity 
is presented by 


Che Commercial 
—— Advertiser 


‘‘The most interesting evening 
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paper in New York.” 


50 0, Increase in cash receipts for sales of the 
/O CommerciaAL ADVERTISER during April, 
1899, as compared with April, 1898. 


252 " Represents the increase in real estate ad- 
0 vertising in its columns for the month of 


April, 1899, as compared with April, 1898. 


| 7 7 Is the increase of instruction advertising 
O for last year over 1897. 


125 °| Increase in publishers’ advertising for 
O April, 1899, over April, 1898. 


| 07 | Increase in financial advertising for April, 
O 1899, over April, 1898. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITIONS. 

The information contained in the following 
resume of American industrial exhibitions 
was obtained from a recent issue of the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly: 

International exhibitions at which specimens 
of the arts and industries of the great nations of 
the world were contrasted began with the In- 
ternational Exhibition held in London in 1851, 
and three have been held in the United States, 
as follows: In New York, in 1853; in Phila- 
delphia, in 1876, in Chicago, in 1893. The 
great magnitude of such expositions has led in 
recent years to their specialization or sub- 
division into expositions at which only a spe- 
cialty was presented. Notable among such 
have been the following, for the most part in- 
ternational: Of articles connected with the 
leather industry, in Berlin, 1877 ; of all kinds 
of paper and pasteboard, in Berlin, 1878; of 
fisheries, in Berlin, 1880; of electricity, in 
Paris, 1881; of geography, in Venice, 1881 ; of 
cotton, in Atlanta, Georgia, 1881; of early 
data in American history, in Madrid, 1881 ; of 
fisheries, in London, 1883 ; of matters pertain- 
ing to Columbus and the discovery of America, 
in Madrid, 1892; and of hygiene, including 
chemical, pharmaceutical and sanitary objects, 
in .Naples, 1894. Of interstate expositions, 
the following have been held: Cincinnati In- 
dustrial Exposition, Cincinnati, O., September 
30th to October 4th, 1883; Southern Expo- 
sition, Louisville, Ky., August 16th to October 
25th, 1883; World’s Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition, New Orleans, La., De- 
cember 16, 1883, to June 30, 1884; Central’Ex- 
position of the Ohio Valley and Central States, 
Cincinnati, O., July 4th to October 7th, 1888 ; 
California Midwinter Fair, San Francisco, 
Cal., January 1st to July 4th, 1894; Cotton 
States and Industrial Exposition, Atlanta, Ga., 
September 18th to December 31, 1895 ; Ten- 
nessee Centennial Exposition, Nashville, 
Tenn., May ist to October 31, 1897; and 
Trans-Mississippi International Exposition, 
Omaha, Neb., June 1st to November 1, 1808. 
Of the foregoing, the more important were 
those held in New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Nashville and in Omaha, especially so 
from the fact that all of these received recog- 
nition by the government ; and, with the ex- 
ception of that held in San Francisco, liberal 
appropriations were made for their support by 
Congress. Moreover, at each of them, except- 
ing again that held in San Francisco, a special 
government building was erected in which the 
national government made exhibits of the work- 
ings of the several executive departments, to- 
gether with the Smithsonian Institution and its 
dependencies and the Fish Commission. That 
of New Orleans was held as a celebration of 
the centenary of the cotton industry in the 
United States. The exposition held in San 
Francisco, in 1894, had for its purpose the af- 
fording of an opportunity to foreign exhibitors 
at the World’s Fair to furiher display their 
goods in the United States,and in consequence 
a great number of exhibits were shipped direct 
from Chicago to the Pacific coast. The At- 
lanta Exposition had its inception in a belief 
that the agricultural, mineral and manufactur- 
ing resources of the South were not adequately 
represented in Chicago in 1892. It was be- 
lieved that a better exhibit of the products of 
the Southland would tend to foster greater 
trade relations between that section of our 
country and other parts of the United States, 
as well as with foreign countries, The expo- 





sition in Nashville was designed primarily to. 


celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of Tennessee into the Federal Union. 
The exposition held last year in Omaha had 
for its purposes to do for the Trans- Mississippi 
States what the more local exhibitions had 


done for Atlanta and Nashville. It was claim- 
ed that it would for the “ first time fully illus- 
trate the wealth-producing power and the ex- 
tent of productive industries of the Greater 
West,” and it did. 
ce a 
SUPPOSE. 

Suppose a lady should come into your store 
and ask if you had any good “éanned peas. 
Naturally you would answer yes. Very prob- 
ably you would reach up and get a can of 
Baltimores. But would you content yourself 
with simply laying it on the counter, with the 
remark: “‘ Baltimore brand, sifted small early 
June peas, ten cents a can’”’?? Wouldn’t you 
in every case say something like this: ‘* These 
peas are delicious, madam. ‘Ihey are very 
small and tender, and I never tasted anything 
better’? That is exactly what you ought to 
say in your advertisements. A splendid way 
to write advertisements is to imagine a cus- 
tomer standing before your counter. Put in 
your advertisement exactly what you would say 
were she standing face to face with you.—G7a- 
cery World. 


siiaieianinetsalmaiiinicamiiats 
ASIATIC LUCIDITY. 

The Calcutta 7%mes has this paragraph in 
one of its hotel advertisements : 

** Gentlemen who come in hotel not say any- 
thing about their meals they will be charged for, 
and if they should say beforehand that they are 
going out to breakfast or dinner, etc., and if 
they say that they not have anything to eat 
they will be charged, and if not so they will not 
be charged, or unless they bring it to the notice 
of the manager of the place, and should they 
want to say anything they must order the man- 
ager for one, not anyone else, and unless they 
bring not it to the notice of the manager they 
will be charged for the least things according 
to the hotel rate, and no fuss will be allowed 
afterward about it.’’ 

A GERMAN INVENTION, 

A curious advertising novelty devised bya 
German inventor consists of a lightly silvered 
mirror, behind which is an electric lamp. Or- 
dinarily the mirror reflects objects like other 
mirrors, but when the light is turned on be- 
hind it, the design at the back is brought 
to view. By flashing the light intermittently 
anovel effect is ¢iven.— Oshkosh ( Wis.) Times. 
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TRAOE-MARK 


ALWAYS IN SHAPE, AT WORK OR PLAY. 
AN ILLUSTRATION USED BY A TAILOR IN 
DANVERS, MASS, 
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ADVERTISING A TRUST COMPANY. 

One of the largest financial institutions of the 
Middle West is the Indiana Trust Company of 
Indianapolis. A Printers’ INK man asked 
Mr. John A, Butler, the secretary of the com- 
pany: 

“ Do you advertise ?”’ 

“Ves, sir,”’ replied Mr. Butler, ‘‘ and our 
advertising pays. We use the local daily pa- 


understand what the company is and what its 
functions are. have known men who had an 
idea that a trust company is something like the 
whisky trust. So the greater portion of our 
advertising must be educational."’ - 

While tne Prtnrers’ [Nk man waited in one 
of these offices, a man, evidently a mechanic, 
came in to open a savings account. With him 
was a dapper little fellow, apparently a lawyer, 


PLL ee 


~~’ THES IS THE HARD ONE TO SAVE.” |! 


FIRST 


Bring your fitst one to‘our Savings De=- 


DOLLAR) partment, and you will get interest 


from that day. 


$1.00 or any larger 


amount reccived. Interest compounded semi-annually. 


The Marion Trust Company 
Northeast Corner Monument Place and East Market Street. 


ee ee OF OS™ 
pers and the local street cars, and from time to 
time send to selected names printed matter 
describing our business and facilities. In our 
newspaper space we change the matter fre- 
quently. We have been able to trace more re- 
sults to our street car advertising than to any 
other form. This is especially true in our sav- 
ings department. We have recently been ask- 
ing every new depositor what induced him to 
think of opening an account with us, and 
seven out of ten of them have replied, ‘ I read 
your ad in the street cars.’ Our printed mat- 
ter is prepared in the best possible manner. In 
it we usually attempt to tell, concisely as pos- 
sible, the whole story of our business in its 
several departments, so that the reader knows 
exactly what advantage we offer him.” 

The latest circular sent out by Mr. Butler is 
on the finest hand-made, deckle-edge paper, 
with a special envelope to match. There -are 


seven sheets, each successive one a little long 


AGAINST MOTH AND RUST. 


WHERE THIEVES CAN NOT STEAL, 
NOR FIRE BURN. 


THE INDIANA TRUST CO. 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


Boxes $5 a year and up. 

For valuable papers and treasures. 

Family plate, precious possessions of all 
kinds. 

Every newest appliance and convenience. 

Fittings of unsurpassed elegance. 

Inspection invited. 


INDIANA TRUST BUILDING. 
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than its predecessor, the whole tied with a bow 
of ribbon. Each leaf tells the story of one 
department. Mr. Butler says that much new 
business has been traced directly to this circular. 
Over at the Marion Trust Company’s build- 
ing Mr. Preston T. Kelsey, second vice-presi- 
dent, in response to a similar inquiry, said : 
“Ves, we advertise. We are increasing our 
advertising appropriation every year, from 
which you may judge we think it pays. Our 
principal medium is the daily newspaper. We 
run a two or three-inch ad three times a week. 
A trust company,” Mr. Kelsey continued, “‘ is 
not an easy thing to advertise, and yet it needs 
a great deal of advertising from the fact that a 
great many well-informed persons do not fully 
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who transacted the business. The mechanic 
had evidently secured the services of the lawyer 
for so simple a matter as the opening of his ac- 
count, whic is pretty good evidence that Vice- 
President Kelsey is right when he says that 
education is needed. Manco Morrow, 
+o 
THE BOOK TESTIMONIAL. 

Are we coming to take our literature as 
hypochondriacs do their patent medicines, and 
beauty-seekers their face lotions? Some of the 
publishers seem to decree it. They are not 
content to set before us, after due announce- 
ment, the wares which they and the authors 
jointly produce, but they insist upon submit- 
ting testimonials of merit 

Mme. Lilywhite, selling her renowned face 
bleach, wraps the bottle in voluminous deposi- 
tions as to its efficacy, written by ladies who 
are supposed to be connoisseurs in face 
bleaches. It is thus intended to convey the 
impression that the queens of the drama and 
the empresses of the opera, full of gratitude at 
their own astonishing loveliness, and ascribing 
it solely to the face bleach, have in the exuber- 
ance of their thankfulness poured out their 
praise to Mme. Lilywhite for the encourage- 
ment of weak sisters who hesitate to be beauti- 
ful. But Mmes. Rosepink, Skyblue and Yel- 
lowasgold issue the same testimonials from the 
same queens and empresses concerning half a 
dozen totally different washes, and readers 
grow skeptical. 

Why publishers should wish to degrade good 
books to the level of proprietary medicines and 
cosmetics, they alone can tell. It needs no 
delicate standard of taste to decide that it 
cheapens a book worth the reading to publish 
along with it supplementary pages of laudation 
from men who have read it in proof or manu- 
script. The men and women who lend names 
made honorable by their own work to so palpa- 
ble an advertising scheme confer no real bene- 
fit upon the writer. No one believes that the 
busy brethren of the pen go to publishers and 
plead with them for advance glimpses of a 
young writer’s story, any more than the cele- 
brated actress’ tooth wash testimonial is the 
outpouring of a frank, grateful heart. Friend- 
ships, natural kindliness of heart, natural dis- 
like to seem churlish, and other vague consid- 
erations act as potently on the literary experts 
as material ones do upon the ladies who 
“would not be without ”’ this or that toilet ar- 
ticle.-—Munsey’s. 





Certain “lists”? offered by some agents 
are more profitable to agent than advertiser.— 
The Advertising Man, 
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Oh! J What's the use talking, there’s 
no other paper in the whole 
South that compares with the 


Louisville 


COURIER-JOURWAL 


W. N. HALDEMAN, Pres. HENRY WATTERSON, Editor. 


‘“*Under the editorship of Mr. Henry Watterson the 


LoviIsvILLE CouRIEk-JOURNAL has commanded respect even 
from those w ho received its fiercest blows. * * * Justice, 
toleranc-, political honesty were to be supported. The 
paper’s absolute moral and political indey yendence was main- 
tained at ali costs. These were the principles the CourteR- 
Jou! NAL started out to ss ‘These are its principles 
to-day.” . ¥. Herald, Dec. 6, 1898. 


What is true of the CouRIER- 
JOURNAL as a newspaper is also true 
of it as an advertising medium. It has 


always paid handsomely those who 
have used it. Are you represented in 
its columns ? 

Daily Edition, = 25,000 


Sunday Edition, = 32,000 


Twice-a=-week Edition, 75,000 
Each Part. 





THE LOUISVILLE TIMES ooonine Dopers or the 
South with a sworn average circulation of 33,884, 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


The Rookery, Chicago. Tribune Building, New York. 


ARARAAARAAARAAARARARAAARIS 





PRINTERS’ INK. 
WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 






‘1 said in my haste all men are lars." —Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 
his own, there will be no objections 


sends is published as coming FROM HIM. 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


to comparisons. What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 


What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


ALABAMA. 

Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser (3).—T' he 
June 7th issue of the Advertiser contains the 
largest number of inches of display advertising 
that has ever appeared in a md th week-day 
issue. There are over thirty columns. It also 
contains the largest display advertisement 
that has ever appeared in any issue of the 
paper from one firm—Goetter’ s eight-column 
announcement. This is the second time 
recently this enterprising house has used a page 
on a week-day, and it 1s another evidence of 
that firm’s energy, resources and popularity. 
Attention is also called to the fact that four of 
Montgomery's prominent dry goods houses are 
now using space regularly every day for their 
announcements—something that has never 
been the case before in the city’s history. 

GEORGIA. 

Augusta (Ga.) Herad (1),—Circulation 
larger than all other local papers combined. 
126 newsboys and nine daily trains circulate 
the Herald throughout the best sections of 
Georgia and Middle South Carolina. Pub- 
lished on the State line and covers two States. 
It is a home paper, the workingman’s favorite 
paper and the best paper in its field. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (Ill.) Chicago Drovers Journal (2). 
—The circulation of the Datly Drovers Jour- 
nai is now over 38,000, and it occupies a field 

eculiarly its own. As Chicago is the greatest 
five stock market in the world, so the Chicago 
Drovers Journal is the foremost publication 
devoted to that great industry. The large cir- 
culation of the several editions of the Chicago 
Drovers Journal throughout the Western 
States and Territories among the breeders, 
shippers, feeders and importers of all kinds of 
live stock, the general farmer, packers and deal- 
ers in all kinds of animal products, renders it 
one of the most desirable mediums known for 
judicious advertisers who want to buy or sell 
any kind of cattle, hogs, sheep or horses, as 
well as those who desire to buy, sell or exchange 
farms, farm land, ranches or agricultural im- 
plements and machinery or farm suppl.es of 
any kind. The general advertiser, who desires 
for any purpose to reach the large and well-to- 
do class of people among whom the Chicago 
Drovers Journal circulates, can not invest 
money with better results in any other way. 
rhe circulation of the weekly is 12,617, and 
ihe semi-weekly 15,890 copies. 

Chicago, (Ill.) Jewish Courier (1).—To-day 
the Courter prints between 5,000 and 6,000 
papers every afternoon, and scatters them on 
every side of Chicago. Its influence among 
the Jewish race of the city is widespread and 


EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


strong. The paper prints a weekly edition, 
which has a circulation almost twice as large as 
that of the daily, and which is sent all over the 


world. The weekly has subscribers which are 
located as far away as Southern Africa. There 
are go,ooo Jews in and about Chicago. They 


are good citizens, and the mz ajority of these peo- 
ple look to the daily Jewish Courier for the 
happenings of the day. 

Joliet (Ill.) Mews (1).—Is the sleepless 
home paper of Northern Illinois. We have 
6,000 bona fide subsc ce 


iT 
Sioux City (Ia.) 7 eo ee ).—Three persons 
read every copy of the Sioux City daily Ti 
éune. Families average five in number. More 
than 8,500 takeit. It growseveryday. Think 
of the value of the opportunity to speak im- 
impressively into 50,000 ears every day. The 
Tribune aftords it. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore (Md.) Hera/d (2).—The Herala’s 
summer resort edition was published Sunday, 
June 4th. This summer resort edition was far 
in advance of anything of the kind ever at- 
tempted in the South. The Hera/d leads in 
Baltimore in resort business, as it does in every 
other class of advertising. Ifyou are looking 
for the patronage of the best people in Balti- 
more and throughout the South, you will avail 
yourself of the opportunity presented by the 
Herald. The Herald isa result giver. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) Journal (2).—Every issue 
of the Boston Sunday Journal contains twice 
the amount of advertising that appeared in the 
corresponding issue of one year ago. 

Lowell (Mass.) Sua (1).—The daily average 
circulation of the Lowell Su for the year 1898 
was 12,675. This is by far the largest circula- 
tion of any newspaper in Lowell. From the 
statements of the wholesale news agencies in 
Lowell, it appears that the sales of the Sux 
are five times those of all the other papers 
combined, so that it will soon have a circula- 
tion greater than all the other local papers 
combined. Advertisers know that the Sw 
gives them more for their money than any two 
papers in Lowell, and thus they patronize it. 

MINNESOTA, 

Harmony (Minn.) Mews (2).—The Mews is 
a paper that can not be duplicated for careful- 
ness of preparation and reliability. The Mews 
should be in the office of every up-to-date ad- 
vertising manager. It goes into the homes of 
the richest and most influential citizens. Its 
readers are people of intelligence and wealth. 
If you have an honest article you can secure no 
better medium than the Vezws. 





MISSOURI, 

St. Louis (Mo.) Adland Farmer (2).—Isa 
carefully edited paper and divided into de part. 
ments. During 1898 a continuous “ flood ’’ of 
— copies was thrown out over the Missis- 
sippit Valley and Southwest—dispensing with 
agents entirely, letting the paper speak for it- 
self—and the result has been more than gratify- 
ing to its publisher and advertising patrons, 
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The Midland Farmer stands to-day in the 
very front rank as the representative farm and 
stock journal of the Mississippi Valley. It has 
the confidence of its readers; it not only has 
quantity and quality, it exerts a pulling force 
which brings results when competitive medi- 
ums have entirely failed. If you are desirous 
of covering the great Mississippi Valley and 
adjacent Southwest Territory, the Midland 
Farmer will do it. 
NEW YORK. 

New York (N. Y.) Family Home and Com- 
fort (1).—Our story is quickly told. We are 
young, but getting there. The first number of 
the Family Home and Comfort was \aunched 
on May rst, and in that issue we carried over 
1,500 lines of advertising, which goes to show 
that advertisers know a “‘ good thing ’’ when 
they see it. The magazine is being advertised 
in an up-to date manner, the results of which 
satisfy us that we can guarantee a circulation 
of 100,000 by September next. 

New York(N.Y.) Hardware Dealers’ Mag- 
azine (1).—The circulation of the Hardware 
Dealers’ Magazine is never less than ten 
thousand copies each issue. Noother publica- 
tion reaches as many hardware dealers as does 
the Hardware Dealers’ Magazine. The 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine supplies the 
most publicity for a dollar that a dollar can 
be stretched to purchase. 

New York (N. Y.) Mode:n Stories (1).—lf 
you are a mail-order advertiser do not fail to 
place Modern Stories on your list. The circu- 
ation of Modern Stories is guaranteed to ex- 
ceed 300,000 every issue. An examination of 
current and recent numbers will show that we 
have a majurity of the leading mail-order ad- 
vertisers for regular patrons,and that they stay 
with us year after year. A careful inquiry 
among them will prove to you that Modern 
Stories is one of the best-paying mediums for 
mail-order or general advertising. 

New York (N. Y.) Mews (1).—The Daily 
News and Sunday News are mediums that 
reach the masses in Greater New York. The 
New York Pai/y News is read in more homes 
in the metropolis than any evening newspaper 
published. A great majority of Mews readers 
read no other paper. 

New York (N. Y.) 7imes (2).—The New 
Vork 7'imes, considering advertising rates and 
quality and quantity of circulation, is the best 
advertising proposition in New York City. 

Rochester (N. Y.) 7émes (1). -You can’t 
cover Rochester and the territory thereabouts 
unless you use the evening 7zmes. It is 
Rochester’s only one-cent paper. It reaches the 
people who buy. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fargo (N. D.) Forum (1).—Circulation of 
the daily Fo: um for January 2,796; February 
2,763; March 2,770. The weekly Forum has 
the largest circulation inthe State of any weekly 
printed in the English language. These state- 
ments will substantiated by reference to the 
subscription lists and books of the Forum, and 
any patron can inspect these at any time. 
Nothing is concealed in regard to the circula- 
tion of the Forum. 





OHIO. 

Cleveland (O.) Ohio Farmer (1).—We ap- 
preciate that the advertiser of to-day is seeking 
results, not glory. We claim that the Ofzo 
Farmer is giving advertisers not only a mam- 
moth circulation, but also the highest and best 
class of circulation, Every issue of the paper 
contains valuable matter for the subscriber, 
which makes it a valuable medium for the ad- 
vertiser. Its reading matter and its advertising 
columns are both guarded with the same care- 
ful scrutiny, and this gives the reader con- 
fidence in both. The successful paper will pay 
you when others may not. If we are winning 


we can be of assistance to you in that direction. 
The Ohio Farmer is now closely read every 
week in over 100.000 homes by the most 
wealthy and enterprising farmers of America, 
most of whom see no other agricultural or 
stock paper. The Ohio Farmer is a hign- 
priced medium, but it gives more actual value 
in proportion to cost than any of lower price. 
Large circulation invariably costs less in pro- 
portion than smail circulation. Advertisers get 
both quality and quantity when using the Ohio 
Farmer. Every advertiser in our columns 
must have a legitimate, respectable business, 
and the actual circulation of the Ohio Farmer 
is larger now than ever before in its entire his- 
tory. The records of our subscription depart- 
ment show an actual increase in our bona fide 
circulation of over forty per cent for this year. 

Marion (O.) Star (2).—In points of excel- 
lence, the Star is the fourth paper in the State, 
granting a preference to the Exguirer of Cin- 
cinnati, Despatch of Columbus, andthe P/ain- 
dealer of Cleveland, though comparing the 
evening Star with any morning paper any- 
where, we excel, for the Stay prints the news 
the day before. In its class the Star carries 
more advertising than any other paper in 
America, and is able to secure a higher rate 
for the same. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Budletin (3).—The total 
circulation for the month of May was 3,272,280 
copies, making the average for May 115 692 
copies per day. These figures do not include 
damaged or unsold copies, 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (2).—On June 
1oth the Philadelphia Record sold 201,58 
copies, which is nearly 17,000 papers over an 
above the normal daily average of that great 
newspaper at the present time. People in 
Philadelphia and vicinity appear to always 
seek the Record for the best news not ae 
every day in tr but on special occasions. 
in particular, and the newspaper to which the 

eople look for the best news is always the 
beer medium for the advertiser to use. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Chronicle-Telegraph (1).— 
Publishes more advertising than any other 
daily paper between Philadelphia and Chicago. 
Net circulation over 50,000. 

VERMONT, 

St. Albans (Vt.) The Vermonter (1).—The 
Vermonter is the only State magazine pub- 
lished in Vermont and is a valuable advertis- 
ing medium, Over 7,000 readers monthly. 

WISCONSIN. 

West Superior (Wis.) Evening Telegram 
(:).—Has a circulation in its field three times 
larger than any other daily paper and larger 
than that of all other daily papers combined. 
Is the most prosperous paper in Northern 
Wisconsin. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA (CAN.). 

Vancouver (B. C.) World (1).—The leading 
newspaper and the best advertising medium in 
the Northwest. 

ONTARIO (CAN.) 

St. Thomas (Ont.) Journal (2).—The even- 
ing /ournad is one of the leading dailies of the 
smaller cities uf the Dominion, having estab- 
lished a reputation for independence and pro- 
gressiveness that few papers enjoy. It is es- 
sentially a home newspaper and advertisers 
will find it an excellent medium for reaching 
the well-to-do and thrifty residents of this city 
and a score of more towns and villages 60 
miles east and west of St. Thomas. Papers 
are delivered each evening to these towns and 
through the rural districts by mail service, and 
also by the stages and special carriers. The 
southern counties Journal (weekly edition) is 
also a favorite in a still more extended field. 
The circulation considerably exceeds 5,000 
copies for the two editions, 





HE ADVISES ENGRAVERS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 14, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

For a long time it has been considered the 
proper thing for engraving companies to merely 
print a fine half-tone of some semi-nude pict- 
ure iu connection with their card ads. I think 
if some of them would break away and offer 
some practical arguments the change would 
bring them new business. For instance, sup- 
pose one engraving concern should clipa ** hor- 
rible example ’’ from current newspaper col- 
umns—plenty of them there—and use a repro- 
duction of the poor cut, with explanation of the 
remedy? Here’s sucha cut, just exactly as it 
looked in a weekly newspaper, from which I 
clipped it: 








One would believe it meant for a ‘‘ before 
using ”’ in some soap ad. 

A process engraver could take this poor cut 
and explain how much could be done to make 
better line work for advertisers if they would 
go to the right firm and pay the right price. 
That a cent a square inch was not worth the 
sacrifice it entailed in net results. That good 
line engravings were possible and should be 
demanded by every advertiser. That if they 
would communicate with, etc., etc. 

Cuirrton S. Wapy. 


ee ——_—_—_— 
SHE THINKS IT POOR. 
New York, June 7, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In June 7th issue of Printers’ INK you re- 
produce “ An amusing introduction in an an- 
nouncement used by a firm of Kansas lumber- 
men.’’ The ad is adorned with three exagger- 
uted Jewish profiles, and reads, ‘* All Cohens 
look alike to me. But, mine freund, there’s a 
difference. It’s the same with lumber. Most 
all pine boards look a good deal alike, but 
there’s a difference—as much difference as 
there is between all wool and shoddy.” 

It seems to me that this is a particularly of- 
fensive ad. Is not the money of the Hebrew 
as good as that of any one else, and is there 
any Hebrew good-natured enough to buy from 
a ion who openly insults him? The Hebrew 
who reads it will certainly not be seized with a 
frantic desire to rush right off to these lumber 
men. He will remember them—oh, ves tut 


1599. 


in this case it might be better if he did not. 
Very truly yours, 
EpitH RosemMonb Gerry, 
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IN LINN CREEK. 
Linn Creek, Mo.; June 5, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

An enterprising Linn Creek merchant is the 
author, unintentionally or otherwise, of a 
unique advertisement for baled hay. He has 
a bale suspended from a second-story window 
bearing the placard, “‘ Price 50 cents.’’ Loose 
horses and cattle are allowed to roam_ the 
streets at will, and as the hay is just high 
enough to be out of their reach, and yet attract 
their attention, their wistful glances and at- 
tempts to reach it never fail to attract the at- 
tention of the passer-by. Yours truly, 

C. M. THompson, 


1899. 


ned 
THE POST'S CIRCULATION. 
Office of ‘ Tot Houston Post.” ) 
Houston, Tex., June 5, 1899. 4 
Editor of PRinTERs’ INK: 

Your issue of May 31st, commenting on 
claims made in your Sugar Bowl contest, states 
that the Post issuesa Sunday edition, for which 
it furnished no circulation statement. 

beg to say that this is an error, as the fig- 
ures given, 16,394, are the average daily circu- 
lation for the 365 days of 1898. Yours truly, 
G. J. Patmer, Bus. Mgr. 
“o> - 
THE TROUBLE. 

The trouble with most advertisers and adver- 
tising writers is that that they have not the 
newspaper sense of what is “ news.”’ Items of 
knowledge that would be of the highest inter- 
est to the persons they are talking to are so 
familiar to the advertiser himself as to seem 
commonplace and hardly worth speaking of; 
yet it is probable that the average man knows 
nothing regarding it and would be thankful for 
the information. One advertiser of wide ex- 
perience, who has been very successful in the 
preparation of “‘ newsy”’ advertisements, makes 
the practice of finding out just what his friends 
and acquaintances know concerning his goods 
and their method of manufacture. Wherever 
he finds the slightest degree of ignorance he 
promptly starts a “ campaign of education.” — 
Advertising Experience. 





<o- 
A SUPPOSITITIOUS PERSON. 

In preparing advertising matter the experi- 
ence of trained advertising writers is that it is 
well to have before one, in one’s imagination, 
a supposititious individual who is a concrete 
representative of the various classes to which 
the goods appeal. Treat this individual as if 
he were a customer standing on the opposite 
side of the counter, who had to be convinced 
that the article shown was the thing for him to 
use, the only thing. Working on this plan it 
is a comparatively simple matter to producea 
series of advertisements that will be both con- 
vincing and interesting. ‘Too many advertisers 
want to put all the arguments into one adver- 
tisement. One idea at a time isa good plan.-- 
Advertising Experience. 





oe +o i‘ 
THE MAN WHO SUCCEEDS. 
Success in business is not to be reached 
nowadays in the easy-going method that ob- 
tained a generation or twoago. Times have 
changed, and people have changed with them. 
Push is the only thing that will carry a man 
ahead, and it is the liveliest pusher that gets 
there first. As a general rule, the chronic 
pusher is a chronic advertiser, Printers’ ink 
is the lubricating oil of his business wheels, 
and he never allows them to lag or creak for 
the want of it. Hard times and poor business 
are incentives to increasing his advertising; 
rather than any argument to him for cutting it 
down, It will pay the semi-occasional adver- 
tiser to ponder over the pusher’s success, 
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Comparative Total Space 


in inches of 


Paid Display Advertising 
in Buffalo Sunday Papers 


for first five months of 1899: 


Sunday Sunday Sunday Sunday 
News. Times. Express. Courier. 


TANUERT 2. cccvcecccccsves 1,827 1,654 4,178 5,524 
PI ANEDE 60% sacccaevodes 1,080 1,485 3,442 3,80) 
eee ‘ 1,428 1,423 4,039 4,570 
PEE os. vhdiecasces ; 2,390 3,012 5,445 5,890 
BEE Si csictstisncccmnseesss 1,522 1,675 3,781 4,173 


Total five months... 8,247 9,249 20,885 23,957 


By the above statement it will be seen that 


the 
Buffalo Sunday Gourier 


carried 3,072 inches (fully 14% per cent) more 
paid display advertising during the first five 
months of this year than axy other Sunday 
paper published in that city. 

While the paid circulation of the BurraLo 
SunbAY CouRIER averages more than 54,000, 
its rate for advertising is much lower per 
thousand copies circulated than that of any 
other Buffalo Sunday paper. 

Quality of circulation second to none. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 


PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 




















HE FOUND OUT. 

** What’s in a name ?”’ the cynic bland 
Exclaimed in solemn doubt. 

He borrowed some one’s trade-mark and 
He speedily found out. 

— Washington Star, 


“> 
BUFFALO INGENUITY. 

Some of the advertising devices submitted 
to the publicity committee of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition to be held in Buffalo in 1g00 
are unique. One, the device of a waiter, is to 
have butter prints made to produce pats of but- 
ter bearing some legend relating to the exhibi- 
tion for free distribution to hotels and restaur- 
ants over the country; another, designed by 
the same man, is a mold for freezing ice 
cream in emblematical shapes, with appro- 
priate advertising inscriptions. Another is a 
rubber stamp, to be distributed to hotels and 
restaurants, for stamping egg-shells with the 
words “ Are you going to the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo in 1901? ’—Waterbury 
(Conn.) American. 


o> —— 
OFTEN FORGOTTEN. 

An advertisement must appeal to many 
classes. It is impossible therefore to say that 
a certain style of presenting facts is wrong be- 

cause it strikes a dignified and intelligent man 
as trivial. Advertisers should note the effects 
of differing styles of writing in their ads, just 
as they should make careful tests of the results 
from various media, keep a proper record, and 
from consideration of numerous cases reach a 
conclusion as to what is best for their particu- 
lar line of goods and customers, An adver- 
tiser should be constantly experimenting in 
such matters, and putting into practice the les- 
sons taught by such experiments.—Sacramen- 
to (C al.) Bee. 


- a 
ANSWERED THE QUESTION. 
“What do you do for a living?’ asked the 
lawyer, frowning horribly at the hatchet-faced 
young man undergoing cross-examination. 

‘I, sir,”’ answered the, witness, hastily div- 
ing into his side pocket, ‘‘ am the agent for Dr. 
Korker’s Celebrated Corn and Bunion De- 
stroyer ; greatest remedy of the age; used by 
all the crowned heads of Europe ; never known 
to fail to remove the most obsting ate corn in less 
than twenty- four hours or money cheerfully re- 
fund 

Here the court interfered. — Stoves and 
Hardware Reporter. 














HIS WAY OF ADVERTISING. 

Charles—I don’t see how Blank can make 
any money out of that tobacconist’s business 
of his. He’s always smoking the best cigars 
himself. 

Fred—Oh, that’s his method of advertising. 

Charles—How so? 

Fred — Puffing his own goods.— Stray 
Stories 

> 

No use to question the merit of ads that sell 
goods. Any ad that does that is good, no mat- 
ter how poorly written.—A merican Druggist. 








ccna P-atatat ini 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
handed in one week in advance 











WANTS. 
DWRITER w. ants position with Eastern dept. 
4X store ; good refs. VRITER,” Printers’ Ink. 


VHICAGO ad man wishes to represent trade 

paper, Commiss’n. ‘* ADMAN,” Printers’ Ink. 
T EWS PAPERS—Exp. photo-eng. in half-tone or 
line seeks work. M.REBELE,110 Oak St.,BkIn. 
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YERFECT half-tone cuts, 1 col. nS: la 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING co., y oungs- 

town, Ohio. 
IVE ad me 
4 a busine 

Helena, Mont. 








ager wants sition. Seven years 
producer. ddress P. O. Box 1095, 


QU BSCRIPTION premiums wanted for use by 
» first-class monthly farm and stock paper. 
Address FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. 


DVERTISING Ideas Wanted. New sugges- 
4 tions on illustrating and writing advertise- 
ments for silverware. “MANAGER,” Box 753, 
Meriden, Conn. 


\ * ANTED—Case of bad health that R*l’P*A‘N’S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to Ripans 
Chemical Co., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials 


] Al # TONES (quality cuaranteed), one col. $1; 
Two col ® 


: 6 doz. $10 pangs r, 
0c. pe r — areinch. Send I photos. BUCHE 


o 
I NGRAVING CO., Columbus, 0. 





( RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
in 125 Wisconsin newspapers : 100,000 circula 
mn weekly ; other Western weekly Pap rs same 
atalogue on application. CHICAGO 

NEW SPAP ER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year, 





FIRST-CLASS newspaper man with from 

4 $1,500 to © can learn ofa rare business 

chance in connection with an old-established 

daily in a prospe ‘rous and growing Kastern city 

his is no fake, and unless you have the ability 

nd money don’t answer. Address * X. D.,” care 
Printers’ Ink 


\ "ANTED--A partner with $10,000 to $25,000. 
Money to be used for advertising Spotine, 
the only cleanser made that removes ink, paint, 
xrease and stains from clothing and carpets com 
pletely and leaves no ring. Te stimonials from 
Sverswhe re. Already in dept..drugand whole 
sale Stores. Used by Roge’ rs, Peet & Co., Arnold, 
Constable & Co. (carpet dept.). Convincing proof 
to the right party. Headqu rs can be located 
tosuit. Address“ SPOTINE,” New Canaan, Ct 
+o ane 


BU SIVESS CHAN( ‘ES. 


EK P_ HARRIS, 150 Nassau_St., N. Y., sells pub- 
U lishing businesses only. Want tosellt Or puy? 
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ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DRAW DRAWings that DRAW business. 2c. 

: <i BRADLEY, Mooney Bldg., Buffalo, 
New York. 

BOOK 


66 JPOINTS on Advertising.” Just what you 
are looking for. Po h, in ideas, sugges- 
tions and methods. $1. W REED, Morris, Ill. 
<> 

PRESS CLIPPINGS. 
Ts MANHATTAN ER kSS CLIPPING BU 
2 West Mth St., N. Y., has best facili- 
ties for aaa udve eties . 








and trade journals 











*HIS PAPER ts printed with ink manufact- 

ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 

Co., Lit’d. 13 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


B. INKRU PTCY BLANKS. 


»>ANKRUPTCY blanks—A full line. Wholesale ; 
> uniform; ap to Sines ; catalogue. Law sta- 






tioners write small postal for big discount. 
LAW REPORTE R co., Vash., D.C. Samp. sent. 
— +e 





PRINTERS, 


YRINTING and desi ng. Prices moderate, 
DE NOVO PRESS, 3 Chambers St., N. Y. 


F Pee are a beli 
hit,itw 














yer in printing that makes a 
i}l pay you to send a T Bini 
LOTUS PRESS, Printe rs, 140 W. 23d St . N.Y. Ci 





a UST to get acqui 1inted, I will send you 500 note- 
headsand 500 envelopes handsomely printed 
yn first-class stock forse. Money back if not sat- 

istac tory. E. DE PUY, Des Moines, lowa. 





er, 10c. 









ee 
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NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 


OR latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Dt- 
RECT /RY, issued June 1, 1899. Erice, five dollars. 
Sent free on rec eipt of price. GhC »..P. ROWELL 
& CO,, 10 Spruce St., New York 
a «o> m 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vy IE for gentlefolk. We have as good goods 

as your money can buy. The om “ too 
long to publish, will send it fora post a 
SWEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co. N. Y. c ity. 


END for sample of my new advertising folder. 
‘ Good thing to inclose with your correspond 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any business ; 
costs nothing to distribute. WM. JOHNSTON, 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 





D NOVELTIES made by CHIcaGo ENVELOPE 
4 CuiasP Co., Buchanan. Mich. 


DVERTISING novelties that are novelties. 
é No trash. High-grade goods at “Ye eee “e 
Write for samples and alogue. THE \ VHITE- 
HEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N. J. 





be the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. lik to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be im 
gerteo under this head once tor one dollar 


W ANTED—Advertising novelties and special- 
ties; manufacturers and importers reach 
the trade direct through me. Correspondence 
invited. CHAS. B. ATWATER, Springfield, Mass, 
QE ND for sample of my new advertising folder. 
. Good thing to inclose with your correspond 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any business; 
costs nothing to distribute. WM. JOHNS@ON, 
Printers’ Ink I'ress, 19 Sprace St., Nes 
_— eo 
{DVERTISING MEDIA 


Gat TR ADE JOURNAL, Chicago, goes every- 












where eekly. 10c. a line, cash. 
MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn.; lyr. $1, 
4 including 40-word ad. Disp. lic. ag. line 


4() WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. HE NTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass, Circulation exceeds 6,000. 

DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J. 
4 line. Cire’n 4,000, Close 4th. Sa: 4. fre 


Ge iNS that sell ¢ The kind we make 
— Samples free. RONEMOU S& CO.,, Balto., Ma. 


\ NY perscn advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 
‘HE Troy (Ohio) DAILY RECORD is read in 
more than twice as many homes in its field 
as all other mediums combined. A copy will tell 
why. 


YHE ALKAHEST, Atl 
ass Sout 2 
2,100 ; "97, 4.164. * 
inch : $20 a page. 
6 Nr ROCHESTER COURIER is a live weekly, 
printing 1.700 papers each week, in a busy 
manuf: a town of . COURIER PUB 
LISHIN ., Rochester, New Hampshire. 








Ga. The only high 
e. Circulation : 6, 
5,600. Rates, $3 an 










* OU can not reach thefamilies of Eastern Vir 
ginia and Eastern North Carolina = ‘ithout 
using the parce ges P LOE, or Norfolk, Va. It 
pays 70 per cent of the second-class posts a... paid 
at Norfolk, Va. RALPH Me KEE: New York Rep- 
resentative, Time s Building. 


YARKM AND TRADF. guarantees over 10,000 cir- 
culation for its July issue. Ads must reach 
office by July 10th to insure insertion Rate $t 
per inch for one inch or a hundred inches. Best 
class of readers on earth for advertisers. FARM 
AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. 


BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right cory rs, your vere r will pay Corre- 
spondence solicite idre THE GEO. P 
ROW ELL ADVE RTS ING ‘AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 











FOR SALE. 


porsse— —Ten R'I*P*A‘N 
gists’, One pare s relief. 
anal — 


NEWSP: 1PER B. iRG AINS. 
$20,000 BUYS a Republican daily eomse 


large business in a live New Eng- 
land city ; large, exclusive territory ; #10. 000 cash 
required. Knowing the situation is to buy it 

In 34 States—including New England, New Jer- 
sey, Pe nnsylvania, New York, lowa, Oregon, 
Washington, California and intermediate States. 

Dailies for $6,000 to $35,000. Weeklies for $2,000 
to $10,000. For sale on reasonable terms. 

Write for my special list. give ideas as to what 
you want, about how much cash you have to 
pay down 

Cc. F. DAVID, confidential broker in newspa- 
pers, Abington, Mass. 26 years’ experience. 





S for 5centsat drug- 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 

J 


J ONES, 42 World Bidg., N. Y. 
’ 





\oFs & HELM, ili Nassau St., N. ¥. 


1DVATENT = dicine pullers. ARTHUR E. 
i 3\V ETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 






DER’S Primer, 5c tox 391, Des Moines 
\ DER’S Primer, 5c. Box 391, Des Moines. 


Q = FOR 6 ads. The “y ‘lL pay you better than you 
ee) paid me. CABELL TRUEMAN, Philadelphia. 
puss BARGAIN. & page booklet, $5, 4-page 
e) folder, $2. C. A. Ww OOLFCOLK, Louisville, Ky. 


\ ILL write ads on the “ no cure no pay ” plan 
for responsible firms. “Al,” Printers’ Ink. 





We =. to CHAS. JONES, 42 World Bidg., 
, for free ccclaes anaaieien his work, 


\ LBERT H. SNYDER CARL P. JOHNSON, ad- 
vertisers, Suite 13.9, Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago. Long Distance Phone, Main 67. 


i only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free, 
ULYSSES G. MA NNING, South Bend, Ind. 


Shee busy to write your own ads? May 1 assist 

you! “ Honest, helpful work is my aim.” 
trial trip if you wish. WELDON, Adwriter, 
Sidney, la. 








F you'y ef me - = it to yourcus 

tomer Tr for common 

se ae booklet, - JED 8G An Bi JRO, 20 Morton 
, Brooklyn, N. Y 


N MeClure’s, Munsey s, Cosmopolitan and Re- 
riew of Reviews you will find examples of my 
full pase and half page magazine ads for the m 
& W. Jenkinson (“Pittsburg Stogies” 
CHARL is AUSTIN BATES, \ anderbilt Bid., N. y. 
*XPERIENCED advertising man, at present in 
4 business under uncongeniz a conditions, de- 
sires position with house whe thorough 
knowledge of advertising vz alues, ability to pre 
pare resultful copy and originality can command 
good salary. Can refer to well known advertis 
ers of national and local repuiation, Address 
“ RESULTFUL,” care Printers’ Ink. 
ee’ es announcement of Dr. Delmer D. Rich 
ardson in the May number of the Reriew 
of Reviews shows how a physician may adver 
tise convincing|y and with aignity.’”’-—PRINTERS’ 
INK. May 31. We wrote the ac—have been writ 
ing advertisements for Dr. Richardson for near 
lyayear We also illustrate his ads set themup 
in our own printing office and place them. Dr. 
Richardson’s practice far exceeds that of any 
? ther = ialist in hisline ALBI.RT H. SNYDER- 
ARL P. JOHNSON, Chamber cf Commerce, 
( ‘hicago. 


Joeriting, attends to the whole business— 
. writing, designing and printing. I believ 
get up an advertisement or bookle *t or circu- 
le “y as well calculated to sell good any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. | am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your nime on a smail poset for a copy of 
my large postal. WM. JOHNSTON, Manager of 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N.Y. City. 
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We have often been asked who writes our 





advertisements in Printers’ Ink. They are writ- 
ten principally by one of our tirm—Chas. M. 
Snyder, Wolstan Dixey, E. D. Gibbs and E. A. 
Wheatley have also written a number. Hereafter 
all advertisements not written by ourselves will 
have the author’s name on them. 

We aim to make our announcements terse, 
forcible and strictly truthful. We wish no 
‘* sailing under false colors” or no advertisements 
written by the so-called ad-smiths, etc., who, 
while they present a well-written and grammat- 


ically expressed announcement, can not confine 











GEORGE KISSAM & CO. 


THIRTEEN BR. 
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themselves to strict facts in their desire to exploit 
the particular concern they are employed by, and 
in addition their lack of practical knowledge of 


Street Car Advertising necessarily compels them 





to write theoretically and incidentally use super- 

latives in the writing of their announcements. | 
All this tends to skepticism on the business | 

men readers of Printers’ Ink—they want the facts— 

not impossible promises beautifully phrased but | 

impossible of performance ! | 
Our advertisements are plain facts—plainly 


stated. We invite investigation of them in any 











manner, 





al 253 Broadway, N. Y. 


a 
3RNCH OFFICES. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 

t= Issued every Wednesday. Tencentsa copy. 
Subscription price. five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a bandred No back numbers 

¢ 3 Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for #30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

Sz Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special contidential terms. 

tr If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
s.bscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisemen cents a line: six 
words tothe line; pearl me Ire ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. Ha page. ~pecial 
position twenty five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order 

















Oscar Herzeerc, Managing Editor, 
Peter Doucay, Ma ager of Advertising and 
Sub cription Department. 

New York (rFices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon Acent, F. W = * 50-52 Ludgate 

Hill, ‘e 


~NEW YORK, JUNE 21, a al 


THE original advertising idea is not 
nec essarily a good advertising idea. 


THE most money has always been 
made by advertisers who sell articles 
appealing to the rank and file of the 
population. 





Ir is foolish to discuss whether 
“copy” or selection of mediums is more 
essential to successful advertising. 
Both are necessary. 


Ir is not possible to make an ad- 
vertisement too plain. Nothing aids 
in this direction more, perhaps, than 
an accurate picture. 


AN Ohio agricultural periodical ad- 
vertises that a child can place an ad- 
vertisement in its columns at exactly 
the same price that the ablest expert 
would pay. 


GENERALITIES, whether in essay or 
advertisement, leave no definite im- 
pression ; and the announcement that 
is full of them can hardly be expected 
to bring returns. 


THE man who puts up a ladder that 
does not quite reach the point he de- 
sires to reach is like the man who does 
just a little too little advertising. Both 
would be as well off if they did noth- 
ing at all. 





THE ads that “hit ” are as often the 
result of accident as of design. A 
study of the things that have “hit 
may, however, give the student of ad 
vertising an insight into what is best 
calculated to do so. 


” 





PRINTERS’ TNK. 


Fame for June isa very interesting 
number. 





WILL the great increase in knowl- 
edge of advertising, which is so marked 
an evolution of the present day, event- 
ually result in the entire extinction of 
the advertising agent? 


A LARGE space will, in nine cases 
out of ten, pay proportionately better 
than a smaller one. Alternating large 
and small spaces appears to be a fa- 
vorite practice with many advertisers 
at the present time. 


PRINTERS’ INK is always glad to 
receive contributions, and to pay for 
those found available. Articles of 
five hundred words or less, dealing 
with new and curious phases of adver- 
tising, are most in demand. 





HOWEVER often the weekly or the 
monthly may be taken in hand, it is a 
question whether the advertisements 
are looked at after the first time. rf, 
however, the advertiser secures this 
first inspection he is getting all that 
he pays for. 


IT is comparatively easy to produce 
an advertisement that will bring an 
abundance of inquiries, particularly if 
the word “free” appears prominently 
in it. The announcement that will 
bring customers is, however, the cade 
mecum of the skillful adwriter. 


LAVISH expenditure is not as nec- 
essary to advertising as intelligent ex 
penditure. He who spends a thou 
sand dollars in ways that experience 
has proved profitable will get more re 
turns than he who disposes of three 
times that amount in injudicious di- 
rections. 


It is not only necessary that the an 
nouncement should be truthful, but 
also that it should sound truthful. 
Many who have no intention of de 
ceiving the public are unable to pro 
duce an advertisement that gives the 
impression that the advertiser is hon- 
est and fair. 


THAT the advertising writer has 
come to bea necessity is acknowledged 
onall sides. Even the least skillful 
of them if possessed of fair judgment 
is likely to write a better announce- 
ment than the merchant who lacks 
facility in saying what he desires to 
communicate to the public, 
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THE Cleveland Zeader advertises: 
* Advertise in the Cleveland Leader. 
You will get more money out of your 
ad than we will.” 





It is as easy to make an announce- 
ment too short as too long. Where 
brevity is an end in itself, the adver- 
tiser’s information is likely to be so 
meager that the announcement fails of 
its purpose. The aim should be to 
give all necessary information in the 
least space in which it is possible to 
do so. 





“THROUGH Story Land to Sunset 
Seas ” is a 205-page book giving, ina 
dialogue form, a pleasant description 
of a trip from New Orleans to the Pa- 
cific over the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way. The form of description is novel 
enough to make it worth perusal by 
advertising men whose nostrils are al- 
ways sniffing for something new. 


THERE appears to be a_ growing 
conviction among advertisers that a 
judicious use of white space is one of 
the most effective methods of display- 
ing an advertisement. The contrast 
between the black type and the white 
paper is one that apparently attracts 
the eye at the first glance. It gives, 
also, an impression of easy reading— 
one of the best impressions, perhaps, 
that an announcement can give to pro- 
spective readers. 


ADVERTISING critics, even if igno- 
rant and prejudiced, have a value. 
They cause advertisers to think. If 
the advertiser finds the criticism is 
good, it enables him to act upon it; 
if he finds it poor, it strengthens his 
previous convictions, and gives him 
the benefit of having twice considered 
the announcement or plan under fire. 


THE matter that goes in answer to 
an inquiry elicited by an advertise 
ment is more important than the ad- 
vertisement itself, because upon it de- 
pends whether or not a customer is 
made. If it does not satisfy the curi- 
osity of the potential buyer all the ex- 
cellence of the announcement which 
caused it to be sent for is wasted. 
Many advertisers who recognize this 
fact expend most of their time and 
energy upon the matter sent in answer 
to inquiries. 





THE new vertical writing series of 
printing types, just issued by the 
American Typefounders Company, is 
not only a radical departure from pre- 
vious styles of script, but a great im- 
provement on them. It ismuch plainer 
than Spencerian writing, which is a 
great advantage from an advertising 
standpoint. As vertical writing is 
now adopted as the standard in most 
of our public schools, it is probable 
that in the future it will be the most 
frequently used style of script type. 





THE SOUTHERN SUGAR BOWL. 











PRINTERS’ INK” OFFERS A STERLING SILVER SUGAR BOWL TO THE NEWSPAPER PUB- 


LISHED SOUTH OF A LINE DRAWN THROUGH 


PHILADELPHIA THAT GIVES AN ADVERTISER 


SAN FRANCISCO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI AND 


BEST SERVICE IN PROPORTION TO THE PRICE 


CHARGED. THE REGION IN QUESTION IS SHOWN IN WHITE ON THE MAP ABOVE, ON WHICH ARE 
ALSO INDICATED THE CITIES FROM WHICH IT IS PRESUMED THE WINNER MUST COMER, 








28 
MACEY TALKS. 


THE GREAT MAIL ORDER FURNITURE 
MAN TELLS HOW HE HAS BUILT UP 
HIS BUSINESS BY THE USE OF 
ADVERTISING SPACE. 


Among the many great business 
enterprises that have been built up by 
advertising, coupled of course with 
*sound business management, that of 
the Fred J. Macey Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., dealers in office and 


“Direct from the Fact 


$I 4,00 sure, me fh 





EXCELLENT 


ters, solid brass trimmings, etc 






Desk No. 249 B. 


WE PREPAY FREIGH 


South Carolina. 


THE FRED MACEY 


co. 
(Makers of Office and Library Farniture), GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
1 We make complete lines. 
Ask for catalogues. 
Direct from the Factory 


CARD INDEXES and 
FILING CABINETS. § 


~~ 





library furniture, stands out in a 
particularly bright light. Four years 
ago, Macey, who is a young man, was 
a clerk in the office of the Bissell Car- 
pet Sweeper worksat a moderate salary. 
To-day he is at the head of a concern 
whose volume of business is perhaps 
$300,000 a year. Fifty clerks and as 
many stenographers are required to 
handle his immense mail order busi- 
ness. Besides his own concern in 
Grand Rapids, he owns two large 
furniture factories, and has a controll- 


MACEY” 


desk direct from the factory, freight prepaid, sent ‘On 
Approval’ subject to return at our expense if not positively 
the best roll top desk ever sold at retail at so low a price. 
This Desk has a high roll, a closed back, a full base 
mould, one row of oak front file boxes, an abundance of 
drawers and pigeon holes, two arm rests, dad/ bearing cas- 
immi It is heavily built from best 
uarter sawed oak, has raised panels, and has a fine polished 
fnish. Dealers ask $35 00 to $50.00 for similar desks. 


to any point east ot the 
Mississippi and north of 
(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Ask for Complete Catalogue 
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ing interest in one of the largest desk 
factories in Michigan. That is what 


printers’ ink has done for Mr. 
Macey. It would be an injustice to 
him, however, not to remind the 


reader that brains have co-operated 
with printers’ ink. 

The Bissells were great advertisers, 
and while Macey was with the com- 
pany he saw the business grow to im- 
mense proportions by judicious adver- 
tising. He conceived the idea of run- 
ning a retail furniture 
business without a 
store, a factory or 
much capital. So in 
the fall of 1894 he 
made arrangementsto 
secure the goods, put 
a small ad in one of 
the most widely read 


magazines and await- 
ed results. They were 





not long in coming. 
Up to that time furni 
not been 
much advertised in 
the magazines. His 
is to-day the largest 
mail order house in 
America devoted ex- 
clusively to office and 
library furniture. He 
has paid to the Grand 
Rapids post-office as 
much as $5,000 in a 
week for stamps, and 
mailed 300,000 pieces 
of printed matter, be- 
sides the regular cor- 
respondence. 

I found Mr. Macey 
seated in his private 
officeengaged in mak- 
ing up his list for June 
advertising. He was 
in the best of humor 
and received the 
PRINTERS’ INK man 
cordially. Just in 
front of him on the desk was pinned 
a cut of Montgomery Ward & Co.’s 
immense new Chicago establishment, 
which, he explained, was his inspira- 
tion. “I want to build up a business 
as large as that,” he said. 

“Ts yours exclusively a mail order 
business, Mr. Macey ?” 

“Entirely so. I have 
ployed a traveling man.” 

“What mediums of advertising do 
you use ?” 

“The magazines exclusively. 


ture had 
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never em 
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about twenty-five of the highest class 
magazines published.” 

“Do you sell at all to the dealers ?” 

“No, the dealers would drive me 
out of the business if they could. I 
am a bone of contention with them, 
and there is quite a movement on foot 
to boycott mail order furniture houses 
and suppress the business. A recent 
issue of the Michigan Artisan says 
that I am a disturbing element in the 
furniture trade. The subjects that are 
engrossing the furniture trade at pres- 
ent are the movements inaugurated to 
compel manufacturers to discontinue 
the sale of furniture to magazine ad- 
vertisers.” 

“How do you answer the dealer ?” 

“I say that we are simply the 
pioneers in a new method of selling 
furniture. We quote the dealer and 
the consumer the same price. With 
us the money of one is quite as valu- 
able as that of the other, and we think 
it but justice to those who are willing 
to huy in the same way as the dealer 
(by catalogue) to give them the same 
prices and the same terms.” 

“ Howis this fight against you on the 
part of the dealers affecting you?” 

“ Not in the least. I am independ- 
ent of them. They tned to boycott 
me with the factories, so they would 
not sell me, but I have two factories 
of my own; besides I have contracts 
for all the furniture I want. They could 
have squelched me when I first started, 
but now I am beyond reach.” 

“You must be cutting in on the 
dealer’s business to a great extent ?” 

“Yes, the mail order furniture dealer 
is picking up the retailer’s trade all 
over the country. Their efforts to 
suppress the mail order houses is act 
ing as a boomerang on the dealers.” 

“What do you think of the future 
furniture advertising in the maga- 
zines ?” 

“T believe that furniture is going to 
be one of the most extensively 
advertised products that there is and 
the business will be placed on much 
the same basis as the bicycle busi- 
ness. There will be a great many 
who will go into the mail order furni- 
ture business. There will also be a 
great many who will go out of it. 
Last October there were ten or twelve 
furniture advertisers in the magazines, 
while now there is only one besides 
myself.” 

“ How do you account for this ?” 

“I believe as much depends upon 


the business policy of a concern as 
upon its methods of advertising, to 
insure success. You can’t expect to 
put an ad in the papers and sit down 
and get rich. I use the advertising 
simply as an introduction to the 
customer.” 

“ What of the future of advertising 
in general ?” 

“T believe that people are but just 
waking up to the value of advertising. 
The power a man has in advertising as 
a means of selling goods is only limited 
by the markets of the world.” 

“Do you read PRINTERS’ INK?” 

“ Most assuredly, and I receive great 
pleasure from it. I do not know how 
any man who is trying to build up a 
business that has any element of ad- 
vertising in it can afford to be without 
PRINTERS’ INK. The experiences of 
other people in the advertising field 
are of particular interest to me.” 

vaaee M. TENNEY. 
HOW A TRADE P PAPER HELPS. 

Some time ago one of our successful busi- 
ness men in the supply line, when asked why 
he patronized trade papers so largely, to the 
neglect of other methods, made the following 
reply: ‘* Men who do not read their trade pa- 
pers are usually poor customers. If I sell them 
alot of machinery, they do not know how to 
use it, and report a failure, or we have to run 
after them, lose time and money to get them 
a-going, and make the sale stick. But those 
who read and are posted, know how, and suc- 
ceed. Such men would not read circulars, if I 
were to mail circulars to them. They see | 
ad regularly in the trade paper, and know 
have an established business, and when they 
want anything in my line write me, and don’t 
whine about prices, or what time they can get 
from others, buy, try, and have no trouble, and 
pay the bill. Give me such a class of custom- 
ers as I get by such judicious advertising all 
the time.” —National Baker, 

ss 





TALKING POINTS. 

The advertiser who would get the greatest 
returns from his advertising should pay atten- 
tion to evolving and elaborating “‘ talking 
points.’’ The advertisers of Ivory Soap have 
taught many a lesson in this regard. Their 
larger advertisements are nearly all lessons in 
the ways to use Ivory Soap, and there can be 
no question that the popularitv of this article is 
largely due to the educating influence of Ivory 
Soap advertisements. Within the past month 
it is probable that thousands of housekeepers 
have been polishing and cleaning furniture in 
the manner suggested in the advertisements 
that appeared in the May magazines. There 
was nothing new in this idea; every furniture 
dealer knows that the best way to clean furni- 
ture is with tepid water and good soap applied 
with a soft cloth, yet this is probably the first 
time that many housekeepers had learned the 
fact.—A dvertising Experience. 


NOW OR NEVER. 

Not one person in five thousand reads an ad- 
vertisement twice. You must impress with the 
first reading or the effect will be lost.—A. M7. 
Mackay. 
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Soc THERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
s Southern agricultural publication. ‘Thrifty 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly, Covers Soutn and 
Southwest. Adve rtising } rates very low. 


May 13th was Trolley Day for the 5 
carriers of THE JOLIET DAILY NEW “4 
The occasion was to 





TENNESSEE. 


DVERTISING at five-sevenths of a cent a line 4 





per thousand circulation in leading agricult 
ural paper of the South. FARM AND TRADE, 


Nashville , Te nn. z EE 
CANADA. | 





( 7 YAN ‘DIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Montreal. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


so cents a line; $100 a page; 25 fer cent 
ext: a for shecified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds : 
It is the only new rapae rin Arizona published 
every day in the year. | 
t is the only a wspaper in the Southwest, | 
outside of Los Angele s, th hat ward ates a perfecting 
press and a battery of Le inoty | 
It is the Bets newspaper os ‘Arizona that has | 
a general circula 














|, JOLIET NE 
HAS —RASTURNED_ 








EWs 





tion. celebrate the turning point in its 


The circulation of the V:EPUBLICAN exceeds | 6,000 circulation. These go to home 


the combined circulation of all the other daily | : 
newspapers in the Territory. people in Joliet 
For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or anywhere. 


and immediate vicin- 


ity. For the population we believe 
few equal and none lead THE NEWS 





H. D. LaCoste, 38 Park Row, New York. | 
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Circulars 
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postal card for a copy of my large postal card 
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Booklets 


Advertisements 


| AM in a position to offer you better service in writing, 
designing and printing advertising matter of every 
description than any other man in the business. I 
make the fashion in typographical display. I have 
charge of the mechanical department of PRINTLRs’ 
INK. No other paper in the world is so much copied. 3 
My facilities are unsurpassed for turning out complete jobs. If you 
wish to improve both the tone and appearance of your advertising 


matter it will pay you to consult me. Send your name ona small 


WM. JOHNSTON, MANAGER PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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COUPON 
GRATIS 


In connection with every advertising 
contract placed with PRINTERS’ INK 
or the American Newspaper Directory | 
before July 4, 1899, subscription | 
coupons will be issued to the full 
amount of the contract, the coupons 
being redeemable on presentation at 
any time during the present century, 
each coupon, when indorsed by the 
name of the subscriber, being 


Good For 
One Year’s Subscription for Printers’ INK, 
Price, Five Dollars, 
or 
One Copy of American Newspaper Directory. 
Price, Five Dollars. 
At the Option of the Subscriber. 





For further information address, 
PETER DOUGAN, 
Advertising Manager of Printers’ INK 
and The American Newspaper Directory. 
No. 1o SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK CITY, 


MM = MS MEM SSMS S Mz 
a Sl = WWE 


‘BETT ER 
THAN EVER. 


[ 
Priielg 


The Brightest of All Sporting 
Magazines. 

Thirteen years of growing prosperity 
have made it the best publication of its class 
in the United States. Unsurpassed for its 
literary merit, it wins new admirers wher 
ever it is shown; and being the oldest and 
most widely circulated sporting magazine in 
the West it is as an advertising medium 


A Paying Investment 


To reach the majority of the well-to-do 
sportsmenin the West, the North-west and 
the South, advertisers will find Sports 
AFIELD to be positively the best paying 
medium, 


| Advertising Rates: 

One inch, $4; two inches and over, 

| S8aninch. Page is standard mag- 
azine size. 


SPORTS AFIELD, 
Suite 1400 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
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double edition. 





Commenced the New Year “ Right Smart.” 
January issue was 102,000. 
February issue was 100,000, 


March issue was 100,000. 


April issue will consist of 150,000. 


No extra charge for the extra service. Orders must 
be in hand by March 2oth, to insure insertion in this big 


THE GARVER PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Chio 


S. E. LEITH, Eastern Representative, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City, or any reliable agency. 


News= 
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Published weekly, is the organ of 
C H A | | S the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. 


It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York charity. It is read 
by all interested in New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every denomination. Its contribu- 
tors and readers are men and women of intelligence, education, weaith and position. 

If you wish to sell the Charitable Institutions, Homes, Hospitals !nfirmaries, 
Insane Asylums, the Clergy, Churches, Religious or Charitably inclined citizens 
of the city of New York you can do so by an announcement in CHARITIES. 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell tothe rich you can secure 
no better medium than Cuariries. 

Classified advertising, 5c. per line. 

Display advertising 2‘ec. per line, 14 lines (35 cents) tothe inch. Full page, 200 
agate lines, $5; half page, roo agate lines, $2.50; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, 
$1.25. Special position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. Address, 


WILLIAM C, STUART, Publisher, 105 ‘EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 











THE ne ou rnal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American New spaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation in 1808 .- T 4 OOO 
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VIRGINIAN- PILOT 


NORFOLK, VA. 


The VIRGINIAN-PILOT 

has twice as many paying subscribers 

ae , as any other paper published in its ter- 

ON April 10, 1899 be | ritory, and more than all other daily 

tract for three vears’ ad- papers published in Norfolk, combined. 

vertising, | thoroughly The VIRGINIAN-PILOT covers 

examined cash_ receipts thoroughly Eastern Virginia and 
from subscriptions and North Carolina. 








| CIRC ULATION 
VERIFIED ! 


sales of papers, postmas- NI P 
ter’s receipts for mail, pa- | The VIRGI AN-PILOT is the 
per bills and circulation | Welcomed daily visitor to more than 


books of the VIRGINIAN- | 40,000 of the best homes in this pros- 
PILOT, of Norfolk, Va., perous section, 
and found its circulation to Estimates for advertising space 


exceed TEN THOUSAND furnished promptly. Address 
daily, as claimed. — 3 
, H. D. FLINT Virginian & Pilot Pub.Co., 
Advertising Agent, World’s Dis- NORFOLK, VA. 
pensary Medical Association. | RALPH McKEE, Times Bidg., New York. 
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| THE BUFFALO TIMES | | 
Is printing f 

and selling | 

nearly 

| 





45,000 wm 
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FOR RATES, 


| HENRY BRICHT, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, BOYCE BUILDING, \ 
| NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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There is but 


One Best! 


In the 
Pittsburg Advertising Field. 
It's 


The 
Pittsburg 
Times 


Eleven years the leader in cir- 
culation ina community embracing 
three million people. 


Pittsburg is the home 
of the wage earner. 


PERRY LUKENS, JR., C. GEO. KROGNESS, 


ROOM 29, ROOM 1634, 


TRIBUNE BLDG., NEW YORK. MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO, 

















V’m Not In It! 
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PLAN A TRUST IN INK, 


PRINTING BRANDS AFFECTED, 





Manufacturers Said to Be Organizing 
a Combination with 825,000,000 
Capital to Control the Product 
of Europe and America. 





Preparations for the launching of a com- 
bination of manufacturers of printing inks 
are said to be about completed, as the re- 
sult of a recent meeting in New York of 
representatives of twenty-one leading con- 
cerns Other printing-ink houses agreed 
then to acquiesce in the deliberations and 
negotiations have since been going on until 
the arrangements have taken form as fol- 
lows 

‘The capital stock of the combined organi- 
zaiion is to be $25,000,000. The trust will 
include the manufacturers of printing inks 
not only in this country but also in foreiga 
coun 

Canses Leading to Organization. 

The agitation to form this combination 
was begun about six months ago. Decline 
in the price of inks and ruinous increase in 
competition for business were given as the 
cause for the movement. Inks which ten 
years ago sold for 75 cents a pound, it was 
urged, could now be had for 25 cents, and 
newspaper inks which formerly sold for 15 
cents a pound were down to 4 cents. In ad- 
dit , there had been little or no improve- 
ment in the method of manufacture or cost 
of selling 

The cost of ink is said to Me principally 
in the selling, there being thirty-five sales- 
men in Chicago alone, and fifty or more in 
New York. There are also twelve branch 
houses in this city. The combination could 
dispense with all but one branch house in 
each of the principal cities and could get 
along with two calesmen for each house. 

Expects to Advance Prices. 

The combination proposes te -ontre’ the 
entire business of manufacturing priuting 
inks. It will control the outpr* of lamp- 
black, which is the foundation for black 
inks, and also the making of machinery for 
the manufacture of inks. It will then close 
down a number of the factories and keep the 
supply limited, so that prices can be ad- 
vanced. 

It is proposed that the branch houses 
shall carry in stock the leading brands that 
are now on the market, so that printers 
will not be put to the necessity of experi- 
menting in other inks. It is said the 
twenty-one houses which were represented 
in the meeting have given in their options 
for their plants 

Some Printing-Ink Manufacturers. 

Among the leading manufacturers of inks 
in the country are 

Charles H. Jobnson & Co., Philadelphia; Alton 
Weirt company. Cincinnati; Standard Printing 
ans, Cincinnati; Ullman, Philpott com- 

hs & Lange, New ork; Sio- 
ue, New York; Buffalo Printing 
Ruffale; Barthalman Printing Ink 
ou Quenn Printing Ink companys, 
ge E. Morrill Printing Ink com- 
Carter & Bernard, Chicago; Great 
nting Ink company. Chicago; American 
go; Chicago Printing 
ecke & Salnstein, Chi- 
New York; Frederick 
New York; Gray's 
. Philadelphia; Scott, 
agle Printing Ink com- 


ies 





























. >hitip New York, and 
dJavnecke Bros, and F. R. Scheneemap, who bave 
plants io New York, Newark and Germa 





CHEWING-GUM TRUST IS FORMED. 





American Chi§je Company Incorpo- 
rated—Capitg! Stock 9° ©90,000, 
“pecial + 


Nev 



















The above article appeared in the CHICAGO RECORD of June 3d, and every thoughtful printer 


should carefully read it, and judge what the results will be if | am forced out of the business. 


Now is Your Chance to Prove Whether You Will Help Me or the Ink Trust. 
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13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
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‘«Zwei Kopfe 
sind besser 
als Einer’’ | 





Again we say, write 
us if you are in need 
of any lithographed or 
printed matter--for you 


surely must be anxious 





to get best work at 
right prices. 


The Gibbs & Williams Co., 
68 New Chambers St., N.Y. 
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-=-EVERYBODY-- 


| wishes to possess a 
| good picture of the 
hero of Manila Bay, 


ADMIRAL DEWEY 


Secure a copy 
of the 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


of July 2, 


which will contain 
ahandsome portrait 
of Admiral Dewey 
in ten colors; size, 
14 x 21 inches. 
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By Chas. 


upon any subject discussed in this department. 





BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 








ooo 
Charles F. Fones, Esq., New York City: 

DEAR Str—We are constant readers of your 
department in Printers’ Ink and_inclose 
some printed matter upon which we desire your 
opinion, 

The ration has been tested four times in the 
last twelve months by Boards of Army Officers 


at the direction of the Secretary of War, and 
in no instance has a single unfavorable report 
been made. It is now before a_ Board of 


Officers who will render a final decision regard- 
ing its use for the troops. We have advertised 
this food in the New York Sw, 30 lines, d. 
c. e. o. d. for three weeks and have salesman 
visit all the exporting and jobbing firms in 
New York and vicinity, but the sale of the 
goods has been very limited. 

We have had the other products (soups and 
custards ) on exhibition at the food shows in 
New York, have kept a demonstration in 
Abraham & Straus and Siegel-Cooper Co.’s 
stores and also all over New Jersey in the 
retail stores, have run reading notices in all 
the daily papers where we introduced the 
goods, and have given away small samples of 


the goods, but the sales are far from satis- 
factory. 
With each sample (set) was given one of 


the inclosed folders a we have had hangers 
of good size and attractiveness in all the stores, 
We do not know how to start a new advertising 
campaign and think you can help us out. 

What do you think of making a house to 
house canvass and offering free with a package 
of the soup a package of the pudding or vice 
versa? Please withhold our name if you use 
Printers’ INK to answer these questions, 

Our goods are attractive in appearance ard 
= and we ought to get the business. 

Why do we miss it? Yours truly, 

Publicity, of London, England, pub- 
lished a stanza of poetry which I think 
might be applied to this case. 

One Won’t Do It Att, 
One step won’t take you very far, 
You’ve got to keep on walking ; 
One word won’t tell folks what you are, 
You’ve got to keep on talking. 
One inch won’t make you very tall, 
You’ve got to keep on growing ; 

One little “* ad’’ won’t do it all, 

You’ve got to keep ’em going. 

Evidently this company have done a 
little advertising and have expected it 
to accomplish wonders, as they state 
they have run a 20-line double column 
advertisement every other day for three 
weeks. A wonderful large advertise- 
ment and a wonderful Jong time. in 
other words nine insertions of a 60- 
line advertisement, or 540 lines, a to- 
tal about equal to one of Pr. Price’s 
medium size advertisements. 

This company evidently has good 
things in the ration and other produ ts. 
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F. Fones. ; 
: 

Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. : 
: 

Any first-class article of food if 
properly advertised can be pushed to 


success. If the advertiser is willing 
to spend money broadcast, it can be 
quickly made a success. If he is more 
careful and does not wish to spend 
money with a liberal hand, he may 
have to wait a little longer, but the 
success will come if the advertising is 
done right. 540 lines, however, in 
one paper in New York City is not | 
going to produce any amount of sales, 

I do not care what the paper is or | 
what the article is. The other prod- 
ucts of this company, soups and cust- 
ard, could not expect to such a 
wonderfui big business from the com- | 
paratively small advertising they would 

get from being demonstrated in two 

stores, even though these two stores 

have the best grocery department in 

New York and Brooklyn. 

The circulars and cards referred to 
are of the ordinary advertising type, 
nothing attractive about them, with the 
exception of some fairly good illustra- 
tion used in the little booklet about the 
ration. A statement made in the 
booklet that this ration possesses the 
value of two thousand four hundred 
and sixty calories, with the ex »lanation 
that the ‘‘value of the sustaining 
power of food is scientifically measured 
in calories (heat units). Professor 
Playfair places the minimum value of 
food necessary to sustain life at eleven 
hundred calories.” 

I believe that a house t» house can- 
vass would be more expensive than 
profitable. 

The proper way to place these arti- 
cles before the public is through the 
daily papers. Ne w York City is just 
as good a place to begin as anywhere. 

One example of success that can be 
made hy properly advertising a food 
product is the Uneeda Biscuit. As far 
as Iam able to judge, this is nothing 
but a common soda cracker put up in 
five-cent packages, but the larger ad- 
vertising that has been done for it has 
produced such large sales in both New 
York and Chicago that the manufact- 
urers have several times had to lessen 
their advertising in order that their 
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bakeries might catch up with the de- 
mand for the goods. This, however, 
was not equetatideel by a total ad- 
vertising of 540 lines, but by many 
such advertisements, one after the 
other, with constant changes in many 
papers. a! 

I am in receipt of a circular letter 
from the Aroostook County Potato 
Growers’ Union, of Presque Isle, Me. 
The circular letter reads as follows : 

GeENTLEMEN—It is with pleasure that I take 
the liberty of introducing to you this associa- 
tion, or union, and I wish to say at the start 
that while our motives are in full accord with 
the needs of the people of this county, our 
principles being similar to those of the Grange 
and very active, still we are as yet in our in 
fancy, and we truly need the free aid of the 
press for a time, with due generosity shown 
towards us and ours. 

Our members are more or less of a reading 
people, and realizing that none can have too 
much knowledge, we intend, by another year 
or as soon as possible, to have our library table 
and shelves laden with all possible and worthy 
publications, papers, pamphlets, bulletins, 
books, agricultural reports, price currents and 
lists, etc., etc. 

3ut we need a general introduction to the 
business and literary world, business houses 
and the press, also agric ultural colleges, etc., 
that they may know of our existence, objects, 
etc., and can favor us with any literature they 
may have ; also sample copies, circulars, price 
lists, etc., etc. And we are but in our youth, 
we feel that we need gratuitous assistance, and 
trust we may not go amiss by exte nding to you 
our feeble hand of childhood with the appro- 
priate invitation. 

Furthermore, feeling that we are not suffi- 
ciently equipped, or rather that we are found 
lacking without at least some periodicals, etc., 
on our table during our minor days, and feeling 
unable beyond all doubt to subscribe for any 
periodicals this year, I trust we may not be in- 
truding when we extend to you the contributor’s 
invitation for a year or so subscription, free 
gratis, as a token of introductory friendship in 
this our first year of united efforts and brother- 
ly co-operation, assuring you that we shall not 
lose sight of any donors nor forget those who 
may to our knowledge do us any favors. 


Awaiting, we are, yours most respectfully, 
THE Aroostook Co, Potato GRowERs’ 
UNION 


George B. Dickert, Supreme Officer. 
Address, Mapleton, Me 
At the bottom of this circular letter 


Mr. Dickert writes me a clause as fol- 
lows: 
This letter does not seem to get proper 


recognition, or at least I find no papers giving 
the Union an introduction to the business 
world. 

Can you tell me why, or is it 
much, or not properly written ? 

I do not think Mr. Dickert or any- 
body else will find very many publica- 
tions worth anything who are willing 
to respond to such arequest. 

Newspapers, publications, books, 
etc., cost money and people are not 
very likely going to send out things 
which cost money unless they see some 
prospects of getting a return. 


asking too 
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I am afraid that Mr. Dickert as su- 
preme officer is simply fishing for a lot 
of subscriptions to publications which 
may be interesting to him, but which 
are not likely to derive much benefit 
from his reading of them. 

I think if you want good literature 
you will have to pay for it like every- 
body else does. *,* 

The Patten Advertiser is a one-page 
circular gotten out by the Patten 
Advertising Agency, of Little Rock, 
Ark. ‘lhey sent me a number of 
copies and on their letterhead make the 
statement that a copy of Patten’s 
Advertiser goes in all the papers circu- 
larized by them, 3,coo daily. They 
also state that the regular circulation 
of Little Rock’s daily is only 1,200 to 
1,500, possibly not more. 

The practice of inserting a circular 
with advertisements in local news- 
papers is used in a great many cities. 
It is used quite largely in New York 
City. 

I believe that it is a good thing for 
advertisers who have stores which 
cater to a small territory in a city and 
where the store is not interested in the 
general run of readers which the daily 
papers hav ec. 

The practice of course is objected 
to by the newspapers because it comes 
in competition with their own business. 

The newspapers in New York City 
profess to make great efforts to stop 
circulars, etc., from being inclosed in 
their publications, but nevertheless the 
game goes merrily on, from Harlem to 
Brooklyn, from Sunday to Sunday. 

The advertiser whose store so 
located that he can cater to any suffi 
cient number of readers of the daily 
papers will, however, find it much 
more to his advantage to be in the 
daily itself at the lowest rates than to 
go on any separate sheet at even a 
lower price. +? 


is 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Charles F. Jones, New York: 

DEAR Str—I take the liberty of writing you 
to state that I have invented a new automatic 
gas lighter and wish to put it upon the market, 
but have no idea as to how to start with the ad- 
vertising. Would you be kind enough, through 
Printers’ INK, to give me some instructions ? 

Yours truly, —_— — 

In answer to the above letter I would 
like to repeat something that I have 
said in this department several times 
before. 

In order to give intelligent advice 
upon any subject I must know the de- 
tails. If the writer of this letter had 
told me some of the points about his 
business, the style and make-up of his 











gas lighter, how much money he 
wanted to invest in advertising, and 
the price and conditions surrounding 
the article, I could from this informa- 
tion perhaps have suggested something 
which would be of service to him. 
Without knowing the particulars about 
the article it is impossible to give in- 
telligent advice. 

Do you want to sell this gas lighter 
to the dealer or to the user? In other 
words, what 1 want to know before 
answering such a question is, what it 
will do, what it costs, who you want 
to buy it, what territory you want to 
begin in, how much money you want 
to spend, what your facilities are for 
manufacturing the article and your ex- 
perience in handling an article of this 
character. 

Asking me to give advice withe 
this detail information would be very 
much like my writing to the gentleman 
at Cleveland asking him how [ could 
make my horse win at the races. He 
might be the most expert horseman on 
the face of this earth, but he could not 
intelligently answer my question uniess 
he knew what sort of a horse I have, 
how old he is, what he has previously 
done, what condition he is now in, 
what race I expect to run him in, what 
track I expect to run him on, what 
other horses he is going torun against, 
who is going to ride him, who is going 
to ride the other horses, and all the 
particulars. Without these particulars 
he would be unable to say whether I] 
had an old nag that would be left at 
the post or whether I had a horse that 
would win me a fortune. 

Don’t ask advice unless you want 
good advice, and do not expect geod 
advice unless you furnish enough par- 
ticulars for me to intelligently under- 
stand the case. *,* 

Mr. Hy. Loewenstein, of 1230 S. 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., sends out 
a number of very good advertising 
cards. The evidently honest spirit in 
which they are written, coupled with 
the promise of satisfaction, ought to 
create a good deal of confidence in the 
minds of the persons who receive them. 

The following is the matter on one 
of the cards: 

You may share in the prosperity of 1899. 

For the past twelve years I have been building 
a reputation—I have been alert, studying your 
interests. During my career there has never 
been, to my knowledge, one dissatisfied cus- 
tomer, as I am only too glad and anxious atall 
times “To right any wrong cheerfully,” and 
for the incoming year I hope to merit a continu- 
ance of the confidence and esteem that has been 


so liberally bestowed upon me in the past. 
A sign of hfe is growth. 
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Just think over this proposition a moment 
and then apply it to our business. We have 
outdone all rivals by maintaining our rules— 
honest goods, lowest prices. 
Hy. LorEwensTEIN, 
1230 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
* * 


Mr. Sam Davis “with Messrs. Kuh, 
Nathan & Fischer Co., of Chicago 
has done some pretty bright work for 
that concern. 

In a recent issue of the Chicago 
Apparel Gazette was an advertisement 
which was quite attractive. The en 
tire page, margin and all, was printed 
to represent a piece of fancy striped 
worsted cloth. In the center of the 
page was printed what looked like a 
gum tag and on this tag was printed 
the advertisement. The whole was so 
well done that looking at it from arm’s 
length the page really looked like a 
piece of cloth and the tag appeared 
to be fastened on to it with a pin. 

Anybody reading the Chicago 4/- 
parel Gazette could not miss seeing this 
page advertisement. 

* * 
* 


The general advertiser is usually 
much more careful and more system- 
atic in his efforts to trace results from 
his advertising than the local adver- 
tiser. His methods are also quite dif- 
ferent. Someofthe general advertis- 
ers have very elaborate systems for 
tracing results. One large advertiser, 
the Sanden Electric Co., endeavors to 
trace results by changing the initial of 
Dr. Sanden in different places in which 
the advertisement appears. The fol 
lowing is a notice which they send out 
to persons who may make inquiries, or 
who may want an explanation as to 
why they mention one initial in one 
place and another initial in another 
place: 

Dr. SANDEN’s INITIALS, 

It will he noticed that we prefix different 
initials to Dr. Sanden’s name in the different 
papers where our advertisements appear, and 
to avoid any confusion or possible misunder- 
standing the following explanation is offered. 

It is our endeavor to advertise only in such 
papers, periodicals, etc., which show an ade- 
quate return for our money invested, and while 
of course our greatest patronage comes from 
personal recommendation, there is an old and 
true saying that ‘‘ It pays to advertise a good 
article ’’ Therefore, to trace or “‘key’’ replies, 
we use initials differe nt from Dr. Sanden’s 
real ones, which are A. 

For instance, in the W ashington Post we say, 
“Address Dr. W. P. Sanden,”’ in the Newark 
News, ‘* Address Dr. N. N. Sanden,” etc. If 
five requests for ~~ ao are received to 
day addressed Dr P. Sanden and four ad- 
dressed Dr. N. N gS gece know five are 
from among the readers of the Washington 
Post and four from those of the Newark News 
and so throughout the entire list. 

Tue Sanven Exxctric Co. 
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i READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 

Readers of /RINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 3 

cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 3 





Advertising particular brands of | 


goods is a good thing to do, as I have 
suggested before. Many of the ads of 
particular brands which are shown in 
this department are not intended to be 
copied literally, names and facts, nor 
to be imitated, but are simply intended 
to show the value of having some par- 
ticular brand of goods and of advertis- 
ing and describing it thoroughly. 

Advertise your own particular brand 
if you have one. Put one up if you 
can; or if you buy one of a wholesal- 
er have your own name put on it and 
the privilege of advertising it as your 
own brand, if you can; but if you 
can not do that do not hesitate te ad- 
vertise somebody else’s brand, if you 
deal in it, and it is good and will 
stand good advertising. 

Give all the favorable facts that you 
can about it. 








“ Finicky” Men Will Read This One. 





Finicky Men’s 
U nderwear. 


But why shouldn’t a man be 
particular about his underwear ? 
Comfortable fitting underwear 
is one of the points we always 
emphasize —the kinds for short 
or long men, stout or thin, all 
the different sleeves and leg 





lengths. 











But if it is put up and sold to you | 


by a wholesaler do all you can to get 
the benefit of his advertising if he is a 
general advertiser. If he is not ask 
him to supply you with advertising 
matter regarding his brand. It is his 
business to do this. It would pay him 
as well as you, no matter whether it is 
groceries, or clothing, or shoes, or hats. 








He ought to supply good advertising | 


matter for you and do all he can to 
help you get the benefit of it, if you are 
selling his go ds. 





Laguayra Coffee 


is a native of South Am- 
erica, It has a fine aroma, is 
smooth and of full strength. 
We select the choicest growths 
of this coffee, and, by our own 
genuine dry-roast process pro- 
duce a beverage which gives ex- 
cellent satisfaction. 
The 2s5c. grade 2c. per Ib. 3 5 
Ibs. $1 this week. 





Rubbei Hose. 





Big Suit Sale. 


W Ge we closed out our stock 
at 276, previous to moving to our 
new store at 241 and 243, it was 
cold weather, and we did not 
put our light-weight suits on 
sale. This we will do at this 
time, and in order to close them 
out fast we have cut the figure 
way below cost. 

5.00 for your choice. 

We have twenty-five suits, 

light-weights and light colors, 
sacks and frocks, sizes 33 to 38, 
principally Scotch C heviots, and 
which sold last year for from $12 
to $16, and gave good service at 
those prices. This $5.00 price 
holds good as long as a suit re- 
mains, which won't be long. 





Olive Oil. 





Limpid olive oil from Tus- 
cany, 85c. bottle ; sweet, fruity 
oil from France, 75c.; heavy, 
twangy oil from California, 75c. 








The Rain Maker 

Keep your lawn and the street 
sprinkled. 

A little sprinkling s saves a lot 
of house cleaning. 

We have the best guaranteed 
rubber and cotton hose, Our 
prices are as low as good goods 
can be sold. 











—all are here. 





For Watch Repairing. 





Attention ! 

Watch attention, careful, ex- 
perienced, painstaking atten- 
tion, 

Attention that will keep its 
fine mechanism in perfect con- 
dition. It doesn’t take much 
oil to make it mark time, but it 
must have that mite, and have 
it at the right time. It is our 
business to correct all difficulties 
about a watch and make it keep 
correct time. It is our ambition 
to add tothe reputation we think 
we have, in no small measure, 
already established of doing 
honest, thorough watch repair- 
ing. 

If you send us word we will 
call for your clock, watch or 
jewelry, and deliver same to you 
when finished, 








A Special Sale, and a Special Reason for it 





A Restaurant Ad. 
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Excellent. 

Other words might describe 
the evening meal a quarter will 
buy here, but the word excel- 
lent, coming as it does from a 
man who has tried every restaur- 
ant in Hartford, ought to suffice 





Ought to Sell Bicycle Pumps. 








High Class Shirt Waist. 








A New 
Shirt Waist. 

It is made of pure linen 
throughout; pure white-stiff 
bosom and collars and cuffs; 
they are the finest shirt waists 
known to the trade, and they 
are made by man tailors; they 
are even better than custom 
made—ez ach 

$5. $6. “50 and and $7.: 5. 








Good Introductory for Good re ine, 





Satu rday 


would not be Saturday 
unless marked here by 
something unusual in 
children’s wear. Read 
to-day—buy to-morrow 
these valves rarely 
happen. 








Cycle Sundries— 


lots of them—more kinds 
than you’re likely to ask for— 
some kinds that you are not 
likely to find elsewhere. One 
of them is a foot pump that re- 
quires no screw coupling—just 
put it down beside the wheel 
and pump away. If you knew 
of them we wouldn’t be able to 
get them fast enough, for they 
are not easy to get—6oc. each. 














For Hammocks. 





Hammock 
Weather 


should find us better pre- 

pared than you areto meet your 
hammock needs, if we expect to 
sell many hammocks. We're 
expecting to sell a great many 
hammocks, and you're likely to 
find here better opportunities 
for choosing and better prices. 
Money back if you don’t. 

Hammocks from soc. to $4.50, 
and at most all the between 
prices, too. 

Ropes, spreaders, hooks, etc. 

Croquet sets, many different 
kinds, from $1, $1.25, $1.75, $2, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50. 





A Carpet Ad. 





Shabby Carpets 
are a thorn in the flesh of 
the tidy housewife. 
Almost every one should bny 
at — one new carpet a vear. 
Call and see our ingrains, 
tapestries, brussels and velvets. 





Saat in Time. 








Straw Hats. 


A little early, we know, but 
we want to inform you that we 
are ready for the real warm 
weather. Come in and see the 
very latest styles. 














Good for Gas Stoves. 











A Breakfast 
for Five Cents 

in ten minutes is among the 
gas range’s possibilities. Turn 
the lever and apply a lighted 
match. The rest is easily done, 
even paying for it. There is, 
indeed, no manner of utilizing 
heat which affords the comfort 
derived of a gas stove or range. 





Tell - New Good Things Whenever You Can. 





A Golf Clove e 


Innovation. 


Gloves for the left hand only 
(or right only if you're a left 
handed player) made specially 
for golf players. We are sure 
every golfer will appreciate this 
convenience as well as the econ- 
omy of being able to buy a 
single glove instead of a pair, 
“ of which is practically use- 
ess. 





Has the Right tines 


Courteous 
Attention. 


We wish to assure shoppers 
that they are entirely welcome 
to come and inspect our store 
and stock, even if they have no 
idea of buying. 

Our business is to sell dry 
goods, millinery, etc., not only 
this year, but next year and 
years after. 

That being the case, it is 
simply business common sense 
to sell the very best goods we 
can as cheap as we can. We 
want your trade, and we are 
making it worth your while to 
trade with us. This you know, 
All branches of our business are 
to be kept right up to the times 
and the prices kept down. 

We are not on Main street, but 
you know our expenses are much 
lower on that account, and you 

can’t save a dollar or two on 
your week’s shopping much 
easier than to trade at 53 and 57 
Ww hite street. 
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A Good Ad for Refrigerators. 








| 
| 


ry: — : 
High Time to Buy 
a Refrigerator ! 

But in your haste do not over- 
look the —--—, our leader, the 
universal leader. This is the 
fourth year we have sold the 
, and we like it better 





than ever. It’s as solid as a 
rock, It preserves the ice and 
the food. It’s readily taken 


apart and cleaned. It’s the one 
you want 
$8.50 and up. 





Convincing. 


‘Tr 
Roll ‘Top Desks. 

We probably sell more desks 
than any other two stores in 
Hartford, 

There 1s a reason for this. 

We have a reputation for sell 
ing good dependable desks—the 
kind that last well and wear 
well. 

All of our furniture is of the 
same trustworthy sort—made to 
wear and not to look at. 

No one can quote you better 
prices. 





AUR nent. 


| Cot Cot Beds. 


Just the thing for use at your 
summer cottage, hard wood 
frame, woven wire fabric, rein- 
forced, a good value at $1.50. 

Our pric e 





For a Bowling Alley. 





Let the ay 
Work Go On. 


Physicians say that bowling 
is the best exercise a man can 
take, because it acts on every 
muscle in the body. 

Let the good work go on; we 
will back up the doctor’s rec- 
ommendation with the finest al- 


leys in | Nev w E ngl: and, 


Just in Time. 





“Our $5 


. ~ : 
Crash Suit. 

The great trouble in the past 
with crash suits has been that 
they were too heavy —almost as 
heavy as a woolen suit, thereby 
not filling the bill for an ideal 
light-weight suit. These new 
suits we are showing are light- 
weight—light as a feather. 

They are of Russian crash, 
thoroughly shrunk, with a neat 
stripe running through them. 
These are the ideal crashes—the 
best we have ever seen from 

every point of view. 





| 


An Appeal to Workingmen, 





lhe Beer 

that goes with the work- 
ingman’s lunch should be as 
good an article as is found in the 
swellest club. 

The beer is the finest 
quality to be had. It is invig- 
orating, and makes the cold 
dinner taste too per cent better. 
This is no idle gossip. It isa 
simple fact. 











Bic yon. 


The Is” 
a Speedy Steed. 


Hundreds of racing records 
have been made on the regulariy 
built models. But that’s 
neither here nor there. You 
want to know the whys and 
wherefores. 

This season’s are built 
on more graceful lines than ever 
before. The wheels are lighter, 
the tread is narrower, rigid tests 
show a much stronger wheel 
these are reasons why you can't 
go wrong on the for 














pee d. 
Model E $50. 





Summerish. 





A Novelty. 
in Cushions 


For Hammock 
or Veranda 
is shown at our linen de- 

partment. They are filled with 
fine Egyptian cotton, covered 
with woven stockinet, plain or 
striped in very taking colors 
and ornamented with tufts or 
pompons at the corners, just the 
thing for comfort or to add 
beauty to your veranda or 
hammock. You may need some 
to take with you to the mount- 
ains, country or shore. They 
come in two sizes, and are cheap 
at 37'c. and 5oc. eac 





Timely. 








Unlined Coats 
and Vests. 


We are showing a good line of 
skeleton-lined and unlined coats 
and vests. These are well tail- 
ored and a bit better fitting than 
the usual run of light-weight 
coats and vests. They are 
shown in serges, crashes, al- 
pacas, Sicilians, Drep D’ Etes, 
and can be had in any size from 
34 to 46, to fit regular, stout or 
slim men, Altogether this is an 
immense showing, and one cal- 
culated to please men who are 
particular about their negligee 
dress. All sizes, priced from 
$4 to $y. 
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DEPARTMENT 
‘By Charles 


Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cate 
logues or plans for advertising. As many as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
criticism. There is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ INK “ pays the freight.’ 


OF CRITICISM. 











The George H. Lee Co., of Omaha, 
Neb., makes the following inquiries : 

“ We have for five years been manu- 
facturing the preparation described in 
the inclosed pamphlet, but have never 
advertised it in the newspapers. We 
have distributed a large number of 
circulars in connection with other 
work and have developed a consider- 
able trade on same, but not as 
much as the merits of the preparation 
and the number of circulars which we 
have sent out would seem to warrant. 
The preparation itself is a most ex- 
cellent one and, although we have 
sold a large quantity during the past 
five years, we have never yet received 
a complaint. 

““We wish to make inquiry as to 
what class of papers would be most 
suitable for advertising this article, 
whether of local or general circulation, 
mail order or otherwise. We are pre- 
paring the medicine in both liquid and 
tablet form, so that it can be sent by 
mail conveniently. 

‘“What size and style of ad would 
you consider the best? Should the 
advertisement be written in argumenta- 
tive form with testimonials or with 
large display? Also, would you cover 
one feature of the remedy in each ad, 
or would it be advisable to mention 
the different uses to which it is adapt- 
ed? We inclose herewith samples of 
advertisements which the writer has 
prepared for use in local newspapers. 
Would like to have criticism on same.” 

I do not know how much money 
these people want to spend and with- 
out that information it is not easy to 
answer all their questions. If they 
are prepared to go into the thing and 
push it for all it’s worth, I would ad- 
vise them to get right into the col- 
umns of those leading magazines 
which do not bar medical advertising 
and into the big daily papers of our 
largest cities. 

The way to do a thing is to go 
ahead and do it. The way to intro- 





duce a medicine is to go ahead and 
introduce it, and the quickest way is 
the best way. 

By using a few leading publications 
and from one to three of the best pa- 
pers in the centers of population you 
can reach more people and make a 
deeper impression on them for your 
money than you can in any other way. 
There is no use trying to do this thing 
on a small scale provided you have 
money enough to go at it on a large 
scale. 

Of course, you can introduce a medi- 
cine in one town ata time, or one State 
at atime and in time cover the whole 
ground. But by the time you get 
through you will be dead and you 
won't have made muchof a success of 
your medicine, either. Somebody 
else will get the benefit of your slow 
and arduous labor, and it is safe to 
assume that you would like a little 
slice of the income yourselves. 

Too many people, when they are 
figuring on introducing a new article, 
think too much about the figures on 
advertising rate cards, and too little 
of the circulation they get for their 
money. It is possible, by the use of 
only a few publications to thoroughly 
cover the whole country. Of course it 
costs money, but it is worth it. 

The big city papers, although their 
rates are high, are much more economi- 
cal than the papers in the smali country 
towns. When you come to figure 
out what you get for your money you 
find that the rates are really wonder- 
fully low. 

If I were in the place of the Geo. 
H. Lee Company, I would start right 
in at the top and boom my medicine 
in representative publications, and in 
some or all of the great cities of the 
country. Of course, street car cards, 
posters and the house to house distribu- 
tion of literature follow naturally. 
This could be done in one city at a 
time and the country covered easily 
in areasonable length of time. At 
the same time, the druggists have to 
be worked up by mail matter and by 
canvassers, unless it is thought desir- 
able to do a strictly mail-order busi- 









—. 
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ness, which in a case of a medicine 
like the one in question, I would not 
advise. 

I have looked over the literature 
sent me by the company, and discover 
from it that their medicine is a sure 
cure for about all the diseases yet in- 
vented, to say nothing of cuts, sores 
and bruises. 

If these people try to tell in each ad 
all the things their medicine is good 
for they will have a hard time of it 
and will not be likely to get very satis- 
factory results. The best thing they 
can do, in my opinion, is to group into 
classes the diseases and disabilities 
for which their medicine is a cure and 
devote a set of ads to each class. ‘I hey 
can do this without much difficulty, 
and their advertising will be much 
more effective than if they try to tell 
all about their medicine in each ad. 

The newspaper ads they send me are 
well displayed and not badly written. 
‘They contain so much matter, how- 
ever, and are so crowded that they are 
apt to discourage a full reading. 

In regard to the size of their pro- 
posed newspaper ads, | would say that 
six inches single should perhaps be the 
minimum space. Where a cut can be 
used, by ail means use one, and in that 
case double column space is best. 

For example of good double-column 
medical adve:tising there is nothing 
better than that of the Ripans Chemical 
Company, and for the single column 
the Dr. Pierce style is hard to beat. 

In advertising a new medicine in the 
newspapers, big spaces of half page or 
even a page, used occasionally in good 
media, are generally advisable. 

I would advise the use of a testi- 
monial in every ad where it is possible 
to get one in. There is nothing more 
convincing than a testimonial that 
sounds straight and honest, especially 
in medicine advertising. 


* * 
* 


Nracara FAtts, Ont., May 27, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

From the office of the Record, at Niagara 
Falis, we publish a Catholic monthly called 
the Carmelite Review. 

Our circulation is about 5,000, and our maga- 
zine is read bya good class of Roman Catho- 
lics in very nearly every State of the Union and 
in all parts of Canada. Amongst our readers 
women predominate. 

We are very cautious in receiving an objec- 
tionable ad: 

What I wish to know is, what do you con- 
sider a good advertising rate—how much per 
agate line should we charge our patrons? 

I send you a sample copy of our magazine. 
Perhaps Mr. Bates can give us the desired in- 


formation through the Little Schoolmaster, in 
whose columns [ shall look for it. 
Yours truly, (Rev.) Puit A. Best. 


I can see no particular reason why 
any general advertiser should use the 
Carmelite Review. No rate at which 
it would be profitable to sell the space 
would be low enough to justify a gen- 
eral advertiser in buying it. 

It costs more to produce five thou- 
sand circulation by itself than it does 
to produce five thousand circulation as 
a part of a total of a hundred thousand 
or two hundred thousand. Therefore, 
the manufacturer of advertising space 
whose product is issued in large quan- 
tities is able to undersell the one whose 
product is small. 

The buyer of advertising space natu- 
rally turns first to the large manufact- 
urer. If he can buy advertising space 
in lots of one hundred thousand or two 
hundred thousand or five hundred 
thousand copies at a low rate he will 
naturally exhaust this supply of adver- 
tising space before he turns his atten- 
tion to the smaller lots that are of- 
fered at higher proportionate prices. 
He not only buys the space cheaper, 
but with less trouble. 

The mere expense of sending orders 
and electrotypes for two hundred lines 
of space in eight hundred papers of 
one thousand circulation each would 
go a long way toward paying for two 
hundred lines in one publication print- 
ing eight hundred thousand copies. 

The Carmelite Review can not hope 
to get the advertising of those who 
wish to reach the public in general. 
Even the comparatively high rate of 
half a cent per line per thousand would 
be unprofitable to the Review. On 
the other hand, there area certain class 
of advertisers who undoubtedly wish 
to reach exactly the people who read 
the Carmelite Review. A publication 
that is read ‘‘ by a good class of Roman 
Catholics, amongst whom women pre- 
dominate ” certainly must have a very 
considerable value to advertisers who 
have something to sell that is made 
particularly for this one class. I should 
say, for instance, that a manufacturer 
of wax candles migkt well afford to 
advertise in the Carmelite Review, 
even at a rate which would be prohib- 
itory to the general advertiser. Even 
a cent a line per thousand circulation 
would not be too much for this adver- 
tiser to pay, and under some conditions 
two or even three certs a line might 
not be prohibitive. 

A great deal of energy is wasted be- 
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cause publishers do not take the trou- 
ble to figure out just what is the field 
of their papers. ‘hey want advertising, 
and they want it so badly that their 
judgment is obscured, if indeed it be 
used at all. The solicitor for a Jewish 
paper who wanted the ad of Van 
Camp's Pork and Beans was no more 
ridiculous than hundreds and even 
thousands of others. 

If I owned the Carmelite Review I 
should endeavor to make a cent a line 
per thousand circulation my bottom 
price, and I should certainly not con- 
sider any rate card which would bring 
the price low er than fifty cents an inch 
for the five thousand circulation, This 
would be five-sevenths of a cent a line 
per thousand, and for those who can 
afford to use the Rev/ew at all this is 
a very reasonable figure. 

The publisher of a local weekly of 
small circulation spends valuable time 
in soliciting the business of foreign 
advertisers who can hardly use his pa- 
per profitably at any price, and at the 
same time he neglects the local adver- 
tising field, in which there are many 
men who could afford to use his pa- 
per at almost any price. A thousand 
circulation in a local paper is more 
valuable to a local merchant than ten 
thousand or one hundred thousand or 
one million circulation in any other 
locality on earth. But to the general 
advertiser that particular one thousand 
circulation is worth not one cent more 
than any other thousand circulation of 
equal quality. The location makes no 
difference, 

* * 
* 

Mr. H. E. Johns has opened anew 
print shop in Oil City, Pa., and dis- 
tributes a very neatly printed folder 
announcing that fact. 

I have no adverse criticism to offer 
on the style in which the folder is got- 
ten up, and of course the fact that it 
is a handsome piece of printing will be 
of help to Mr. Johns. 

He could, however, have said more 
for himself than this : 

A new printing office has been established at 
12 Elm street for the careful printing of com- 
mercial, professional, society and miscellaneous 
work, 

Everything is new and up to date, the types 
and appointments having been selected for 
good work, 

You are invited to call at any time. 

Unless Mr. Johns has lots of friends 
who want to see him, I am afraid that 
not many people will call. I presume 
he thinks that with his new and up-to- 
date ou*fit he can do better printing 
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and do it more quickly and more 
cheaply than anybody else. If this is 
true he ought to have said so, and said 
it very loud. 

* * 

A Western friend asks that a recent 
ad of C. J. Conolly, of Rochester, 
N. Y., have a conspicuous place in 
the gallery of freaks. 

Mr. Conolly sells bicycles, and in 
the ad referred to he starts out to prove 
that the Stearns, Rambler, Pierce, the 
Ideal and the Crawford are each and 
all, separately and collectively, the best 
wheel that ever came over the cycle 
path. As his space is limited he does 
not succeed very well. 

He also distinguishes the advertise- 
ment by a cut of a woman riding a 
wheel. She is dressed in the fashion 
of a dozen years ago and is riding a 
solid tire wheel of the vintage of ’8s5. 

Mr. Conolly certainly seems to have 
made about all the mistakes it is possi- 
ble to make in a six-inch single-column 
space. 


IN THE LAP OF LUXURY 


on one of our bicycles. The beauty of the 
graceful Stearns is proverbial, hence its popu- 
larity. It’s comfort added to art, luxury to 
beauty ; it’s indeed a pleasure to ride a Rambler 
or Pierce. 

All that’s newest and best in cycle construc- 
tion is found in the Ideal and Crawford. 

Come in, ask to see them all—prices range 
from $25 to $50. 

Sold on easy weekly payments. 

Wheels for rent. Second-hand wheels for sale. 

C. J. CONOLLY, 


47 EXCHANGE STREET. 





If you want to use cuts—and you 
should when possible—use up-to date 
cu's showing the people of to-day, 
riding the wheels of today. If you 
want to sell a bicycle take one par- 
ticular bicycle and talk it up for all it 
will stand. 

Selling five different wheels to the 
same person at one time is something 
you never would think of trying to do 
inside your store, and there is no reason 
for trying to do it in your newspaper 
space. 

Of course, when you have a high- 
priced wheel and a low-priced wheel, 
you can advertise them both in the 
same ad, as the public clearly under- 
stands the difference between them, 
and you can appeal tothe man who 
wants to pay $1oo and the man who 
wants to pay $39.75, but Mr. Conol- 
ly’s ad said nothing about prices. It 
just lumps all those different wheels in- 
to one glowing and enthusiastic eulogy. 
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Does 
Your 
_ Advertising 
Pay 
You 
As 
Well 
AS 
It 
Ought 
To 
Y 


Pay: 


IF NOT, WRITE TO 
The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Agency, | 


10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Hlong — 


Ohe Yew York Central 


We control the exclusive 
advertising privileges in all 
the cars of Albany, Amster- 
dam, Fonda, Johnstown and 
Gloversville, Herkimer, 
Frankfort, Ilion, Utica, Roch- 
ester, Lockport, Buffalo, 
Tonawanda and Niagara 
Falls, on both sides of the 
river. 

We run _ these places 
with our own employees, 
Service in consequence is 
the best, cars crowded with 
ads, advertisers know where 
to go—enough said. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, New York. 16 State St., Rochester. 
124 Kirk Bldg., Syracuse. 378 Main St., Buffalo. 








